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16 OLD MAIDS. 



BOSWORTH was a nice little village of 
over five hundred inhabitants, and boasted 
of three churches — Congregational, Baptist and 
Methodist — while a handful of Unitarians met 
occasionally at the town hall, and a few Ad- 
ventists went to the next village, five miles 
distant, to worship. 

The first three mentioned societies were as 
distinct from each other as black is from white. 
Not only were they not on visiting terms with 
each other, but the three stores showed that 
they did not even trade together. The oldest 
inhabitant could not remember when this was 
not so, but the time had come for a revolution, 
and with this our story has to do. 

Betsey Bailey, an elderly maiden lady, was 
sitting alone in her quiet home when all at once 
she broke out with : 
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"Well I do declare! Here we are living 
along in this heathenish way, year after year, 
and we consider ourselves Christians.. It's a 
shame that five hundred people cannot live 
together in harmony, when so many of us are 
church members." 

The cat which was sleeping quietly in Miss 
Betsey's lap, jumped down and ran across the 
room, for Miss Betsey had gesticulated in such 
a manner as to inflict quite a rap upon the 
sleeping tabby. 

"Well I declare," said Miss Betsey, "if I 
didn't get so eloquent that I scared the cat. I 
think I must have been born to be a female 
orator." 

After this she sat back in her chair appar- 
ently asleep, but she was not; her mind was busy 
over a plan which she meant to put into imme- 
diate operation. ~"* 

It was very late that night when Betsey came 
to a final decision, and of course she must wait 
till morning before she could begin. So excited 
had she become over the matter that it was long 
past midnight before she retired, and even then 
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she could not sleep, for the solution of the prob- 
lem seemed almost within her grasp. 

Early next morning she called on her most 
intimate acquaintance and neighbor, Miss Sarah 
Jenkins. 

"Sarah, I've got a notion, and it's so seldom 
that I am ever troubled with such a thing that 
I had to come right over and tell you before I 
lost it. Do you feel able this morning to grasp 
one of the grandest, noblest and brightest ideas 
the world has ever pondered on?" 

"Why Betsey! for land's sake don't scare a 
body to death. You are not going to set the 
river afire are you?" 

"Not quite so bad as that, I hope, but if we 
don't turn the town upside down in six months, 
my name isn't Betsey." 

"We? I hope you don't mean to include me 
in this grand scheme." 

41 But I do. You are the very one I want for 
my right hand man." 

"The idea of an old maid like me lending aid 
to the grandest, noblest — " 

"Hold on, Sarah, don't repeat that sentence, 
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please; the very walls have ears, and I would 
not have a word of this get out for the world. 
All you've got to do is to listen to me, and when 
you've heard my story you'll agree with me to 
the letter; if you don't I won't ask you to help 
me a bit. Just hand me your knitting and I'll 
knit and talk; I was in such a hurry to get here 
this morning that I forgot my work. I can't 
talk unless I'm doing something." 

Betsey then proceeded to lay the scheme be- 
fore her friend, who, when she had concluded, 
not only agreed to help her, but offered some 
suggestions which were earnestly grasped by 
Betsey. So eager were they with their plans 
that the noon hour slipped by, and three o'clock 
came before either of them thought they were 
hungry. 

Next morning Betsey and Sarah were again 
together, this time prepared for a walk. Both 
these ladies were Congregationalists, and many 
of their neighbors were surprised to see them 
stop at the house of Eliza Simmons, one of the 
staunchest sisters of the Methodist persuasion. 
It couldn't have been over an hour before the 
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town was alive with the news. The Congrega- r 
tionalists were shocked, the Methodists opened 
their eyes in wonder, while the Baptists stood 
aloof in dignified silence. 

For one whole day the people talked of noth- 
ing but this breach of sectarian etiquette. The 
next day they had something else to talk about. 
These three ladies, in company with Margaret 
Stiles, another Methodist sister, called upon the 
West sisters, Mary and Martha, two of the 
leading ladies of the Baptist society. They not 
only called but they stayed all the forenoon and 
took dinner. 

This was on Saturday. On Sunday these six 
ladies occupied Miss Bailey's pew in the Con- 
gregational church. The little flock were so 
astonished that they paid but little attention to 
the sermon, and the minister went home with 
the feeling that not a dozen people in the whole 
congregation could tell what his text was. 

Bosworth was now in a state of intense 
excitement. Such a thing had never happened 
before. Many of the Congregationalists called 
on Miss Betsey and on Miss Sarah, but all they 
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could find out was that the ladies went with 
them by special invitation. 

On Thursday night the six ladies attended 
class-meeting at the Methodist vestry. Not 
only that, but Miss Jenkins and Miss Martha 
Stiles both took part in the services. 

What was to be done? Something, certainly, 
for this state of things could not exist long. 
The Baptists visited the Misses Stiles, but all 
the information they could get was that they 
went to both places by invitation, and that 
Martha felt moved to speak at the latter place, 
and did so. The Methodists were no wiser for 
having called on their erring sisters. 

The next Sunday saw more mixing of the 
sects, and Monday night there was a gathering 
at Miss Betsey's residence of all the ladies 
engaged in the conspiracy. Sixteen ladies were 
present, and — was it chance? — all were maiden 
ladies of fifty years and over. From this time 
forward there was a great intimacy between 
these ladies. In vain they tried to induce more 
people to join them. At the end of two months 
their band still numbered sixteen. 
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Betsey and Sarah talked the matter over and 
concluded it was time to open another chapter 
of their plan. They were not disappointed in 
getting only sixteen ladies to join them; in fact 
that was nearly double the number they had 
hoped to get at the beginning. 

A few days later a notice appeared on the 
Baptist store to the effect that it had been sold 
to Betsey Bailey. About the same time one 
appeared on the Congregationalist store saying 
it had been sold to Sarah Jenkins. Both stores 
were closed and the people all had to go to the 
only remaining store in town, the Methodist, if 
they would buy anything. 

Both these ladies next called on the Metho- 
dist brother, and he readily agreed to take all 
the goods from the other stores, if he could 
thereby get the whole trade of the town. He 
knew from bitter experience that one store was 
all the town could support, and he at once 
began to help the ladies in their scheme, though 
he was not aware of the part he was taking, — 
looking only at the fact that he could make 
more money by the change. 
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This plan of the ladies was a partial success, 
for the inhabitants fell right into this arrange- 
ment because they could not help it. Still they 
would not visit, nor attend any but their own 
church, and two months more passed and still 
only the sixteen maiden ladies belonged to the 
visiting company. 

One morning the stage brought to the village 
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a very pretty young lady and four large trunks, 
and deposited them at the house of Miss Bailey. 
A visitor with so much baggage was so rare a 
sight as to call all the neighbors to the windows 
and doors. It soon came out that she was Miss 
Bailey's niece, and that her stay in town might 
be permanent. 

She was the daughter of Miss Bailey's sister, 
who had died when Rosie was only four years 
old. Betsey claimed the child then, and had 
her for five years, but the father wished her to 
come and live with his folks then and Miss 
Bailey was, of course, compelled to give her up. 
Rosie's father was now dead, and she had come 
to live with her, whom she had always loved as 
a mother. 

At first she was rather lonely, but when Mon- 
day night came and with it the meeting of the 
sixteen unsectarian maidens, she had enough to 
think of. Of course she was admitted to the 
council, and was much amused at the state of 
society. When the meeting adjourned she said 
to her aunt: 

"Don't the young people visit?" 
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" Not outside the denominations to which they 
belong." 

" Didn't a Baptist ever marry a Methodist, or 
something of that sort?" 

" Not within the memory of the oldest inhab- 
itant." 

" I don't see how it is possible that a town can 
survive with such goings on," said Rosie, more 
to herself than to her aunt. 

"We don't survive; we merely exist. The 
town has been worse than dead ever since I 
came here, and we old maids have been trying 
to do something to improve it." 

" I think, auntie, you have done well, but you 
have started at the wrong end. Let me try and 
help you?" 

" Certainly you can. I have hoped ever since 
I got your letter that you would help us in some 
way when you came. Do whatever you wish ; I 
will lend you all the aid in my power." 

Rosie did not unfold her plan to her aunt, 
but at once began to carry it out. The next 
Sunday saw her at the Congragational church, 
dressed in a most becoming manner, and every 
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one pronounced her the prettiest girl they had 
ever seen. After church she went into the 
Sunday school and learned the names of all the 
young people near her own age. 

Next Sunday she was at the Baptist church, 
and attended every service. And the next was 
devoted to the Methodists. 

Then there was a stir. Miss Rosie Anderson 
was going to give a party at her aunt's resi- 
dence, and had sent notes of invitation to all 
the young people of the town, without regard 
to sect. The invitations were ouJb a month be- 
fore the party was to come off, so that, as Rosie 
said, everybody should have a chance to talk it 
over and make up their minds. 

The Sunday following the giving out of the 
invitations, the soprano at the Baptist church 
was sick, and the fact not being known till 
nearly time for meeting, no one could be found 
to sing. 

Rosie was present and when she heard of the 
difficulty volunteered to sing for them. The 
leader gladly accepted her offer, not stopping 
to think what the good people would say when 
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they saw a Congregationalist occupying a place 
in their choir. 

When they rose to sing the opening anthem, 
Rosie stood in full sight of the congregation. 
The minister looked horrified, while the deacons 
covered their faces with their hands. 

When Rosie sang the solo which fell to her, 
the hands dropped from the faces of the dea- 
cons, and the expression on the minister's face 
changed to one of extreme pleasure. Rosie 
was a beautiful singer, and as her voice rose 
clear and soft the organist forgot to play, so 
enrapt was she in the singer, and Rosie carried 
the part through without the aid of the organ. 
Never before had any of them heard such a 
voice, and they could hardly wait for the time 
to come for her to sing again. She did not sing 
alone again that day, and when she came down 
from the gallery the minister took her by the 
hand and said: 

" Miss Anderson, you have contributed much 
to the good of the services of the day, and I am 
sure we are all greatly indebted to you for your 
kindness." 
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"You are entirely welcome, I am sure, Mr. 
Bush. I think when any one has talents they 
should be used for the benefit of all who may 
need them." 

"My idea of it exactly," said the minister, 
and the two walked out of church and down 
the street together. Meeting Miss Bailey near 
her residence, Mr. Bush was introduced to her, 
and complimented her upon having such an ac- 
complished young lady in her family. As he 
left the ladies he said: 

"I hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you both at our church occasionally." 

"Thank you, we will certainly accept your 
kind invitation," answered Miss Bailey. 

Rosie sang again at the Baptist church the 
next Sunday, as the regular singer was not well 
enough to attend. When she stood up to sing 
she had the satisfaction of seeing many Meth- 
odists and Congregationalists in the audience, 
and although she felt a certain pride in thinking 
they came to hear her sing, she felt happier at 
the thought that she was to be the means of 
carrying out her aunt's scheme. 
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That evening the Methodists had a Sunday 
school concert and Rosie played their organ and 
sang a solo. She was now on the best of terms 
with all the young people of the village, and 
had no doubt but what her party would be a 
success. 

It was. More than fifty were in attendance, 
which included every young lady and gentleman 
in town. 

Aunt Betsey outdid herself in preparing the 
supper. Everything was perfect, including the 
ice cream from the city, which was a great treat 
to the villagers. 

At 12 o'clock the party broke up, and Rosie 
by her managing sent several Baptist maidens 
home with Congregationalist beaux, and other- 
wise mixed up the sects and sexes at her will. 

A few days after the party, Miss Bailey was 
surprised to receive a visit from Mrs. Bush, wife 
of the Baptist minister. They spent a very 
pleasant hour together, when they were inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Deacon Wilson of the Methodist 
church, and both ladies remained to tea. 

The ice was now broken, and calling between 
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the different sects became as common as though 
it was not a new thing for Bosworth. 

Everything now working to Rosie's satisfac- 
tion, she had time to think of her own troubles. 
When she came to Bosworth she was by no 
means a happy girl. Her father was a very 
strict man, and a young gentleman to whom she 
was quite partial, had not found favor in his 
eyes, much to the mutual grief of the young 
people. 

Mr. Anderson's sickness had been quite long, 
and so close was Rosie's seclusion till the time 
of his death, that she had not seen Edward 
Bentley, nor did she see him before she came to 
Bosworth. She had written to some of their 
mutual acquaintances, but thus far had only 
learned that he had graduated from college and- 
gone West. 

About this time, Mr. Bush's health failing, he 
asked for a year's vacation, agreeing to fill the 
pulpit during his absence. This request was of 
course granted, and the congregation waited 
anxiously for the new minister. 

All they knew was that he was a young man 
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from Alliston, where he was the colleague of 
Rev. Dr. Howland, one of the most eminent 
preachers of the Baptist persuasion. Of course 
they expected something of more than ordinary 
ability, nor were they disappointed. 

But with the sermon we have nothing to do. 
They wished to make a good impression on the 
minister, so Rosie was invited to sing for them. 
She accepted the invitation, of course, but her 
heart was not in the work as it was when she 
sang for them before. 

Her position was such that she could not see 
the minister from where she sat, but when the 
choir rose to sing she found herself face to face 
with Edward Bentley. 

To say that she was surprised would not half 
express her feelings. She turned first white, 
then red, and finally sank back into her seat, 
utterly powerless to sing a note. 

The minister, of course, knew nothing of this 
little affair in the gallery, for the other singers 
went on with the anthem after a moment's 
hesitation, and by the time they came to the 
solo, which Rosie was to sing, she was ready to 
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go on with her part. As her voice rang out 
clear and soft, a look of startled surprise was 
noticed on the minister's face, and a few of the 
congregation who happened to be looking at 
hirn knew that something extraordinary had 
happened. 

Rosie, now quite calm, sang her solo sweetly 
to the end. When the minister arose to read 
the opening exercises, his voice certainly did 
tremble, but only one in the congregation knew 
why there was such an earnestness in the prayer 
that was offered for the bringing together of 
friends long separated, most of them thinking 
he had reference to the long separation of the 
churches. 

When the services were ended, he hurried 
from the pulpit and met Rosie as she came 
down from the gallery. 

There was a meeting that rather surprised 
those of the congregation who saw it, but a few 
words of explanation from the pastor set their 
minds right, and before night the whole town 
knew that Rosie was the affianced wife of 
Edward Bentley, the new Baptist minister, and 
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that it was a love affair of long standing that 
had not run smoothly. 

Everybody went to the wedding, which was 
in the Congregational church, and everybody 
went to the reception at Miss Bailey's, which 
was the grandest affair Bosworth had ever 
known. 

At the end of the year Rosie bade farewell to 
the little town to go to her city home. 

But even at that great distance from the little 
village, she will ever have pleasant memories of 
the assistance she gave in the religious revolu- 
tion of Bosworth, through the enterprise of 
Sixteen Old Maids. 



A FAIR CATCH AT FIRST BASE. 



ANNIE GAYLORD was a pretty girl, and 
always had her own way at home, for she 
was an only child. She had arrived at the age 
of twenty without being crossed in anything, 
but now she was in trouble. 

More than a hundred young men had seen, 
admired and courted her, but she did not seem 
to care for any of them. Her father was glad, 
for he wished to keep her at home as long as 
possible. There came a time, however, when 
things put on a different look, and great clouds 
began to gather upon the horizon of her hereto- 
fore clear sky. 

Summer had arrived, and with it the usual 
sports, which, of course, included base ball. 
Like everybody else, Annie must needs see a 
game. So she, in company with several of her 
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friends, drove up to the park to witness the 
contest between two of the best clubs. 

She did not get much interested until her 
attention was called to the first baseman of one 
of the nines. He was a short, thickset, rather 
clumsy-looking fellow, who seemed to play, as 
she thought on first looking at ^im, without the 
least bit of energy. Indeed, she declared that 
he was too lazy to play ball. 

"Watch him a while," said one of her friends, 
"and see if you don't change your mind." 

She did so, and soon a very high ball was 
thrown to him, but somehow when the ball got 
there he was up in the air just high enough to 
take it. 

A few minutes later a wild throw sent the 
ball very wide of the base, but he stepped out 
and caught it in his left hand and was back 
upon his base again before the runner succeeded 
in reaching it. This brought out a round of 
applause, in which Annie joined with the rest. 

Every ball that came to him he secured in 
such an easy, careless manner, that when the 
game was ended, Annie set him down as the 
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best player in the nine, much to the amusement 
of her friends. 

After this Annie was an enthusiast in base 
ball, but it was noticed that she went only when 
the nine containing this fat first baseman was to 
play, and she never applauded, no matter how 
brilliant the play was, unless it was made by 
the first baseman. 

Time passed till about the first of July, when 
she became acquainted with the first baseman, 
whose name was Albert Lathrop, and from that 
forward the acquaintance grew till her friends 
began to see a chance of a match. 

Her father often met the fat, good-natured 
fellow, and made up his mind that he would not 
make a very bad son-in-law if Annie should 
conclude to take him, and it did certainly look 
that way. 

Two or three weeks later it occurred to him 
to ask what the young man's business was. 

Then came the storm. His daughter keeping 
company with a professional ball player! He 
never would allow that, and when Annie came 
home that night her father called her into the 
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library and freed his mind on the subject of 
base-ball playing in general and first basemen 
in particular. 

Just what was said no one knows, but Annie 
went to her room and was not seen down stairs 
again until after her father had gone to his 
office, a thing she was never known to do be- 
fore, for she was very particular to be at meals 
with him, as he disliked so much to eat alone. 
As soon as he had gone she came down and ate 
her breakfast. 

There was to be a game of ball that after- 
noon, and she was to go, but when her friends 
called for her she pleaded a bad headache, and 
from the looks of her face her excuse would 
seem to be no sham for the occasion. But no 
headache would have kept her at home had the 
interview with her father the night before not 
occurred. She watched the carriage till it was 
out of sight, and then, with a heavy heart, 
sought her room. 

On leaving home in the morning her father 
had determined to see Mr. Lathrop, give him 
a piece of his mind, and forbid him ever enter- 
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ing his house again. But, on second thought, 
he concluded not to do so, and went straight to 
his office. 

In the afternoon a hack containing a gentle- 
man, seated so as not to be recognized by any 
one, was driven into the park. The driver 
turned his team so as tcr give a good view of 
the game from one window, while at the other 
a curtain was drawn to exclude all prying eyes. 
It is needless to say that this was Mr. Gaylord. 
He had determined to see how it was that 
Annie could become interested in base ball, and 
particularly to watch the first baseman. 

The game was called promptly, the nine con- 
taining Annie's first baseman being in the field. 

The first ball struck went spinning along on 
the ground to the short-stop, who quickly sent 
it to first base, where, of course, it was caught 
by the fat player. 

" Out," said the umpire. 

Another player went to the bat and shared 
the same fate. 

The third batsman had better luck. He sent 
the ball flying into the center field, over the 
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head of the fielder, and made two bases. The 
next man knocked the ball over toward the first 
base, but some ways from it, but somehow, 
when it came down, the first baseman was there 
to take it. 

" Foul ball and out," said the umpire, which 
brought a ringing cheer from the croud, and 
Mr. Gaylord, much to his surprise, found himself 
cheering as loud as any one. 

As the clubs changed places he said to him- 
self: 

"It takes some skill to play ball, after all, and 
a fellow who can put so much energy and care 
into a game must be good for almost any kind 
of work. 

Could Annie have heard his comments, her 
face would not have looked quite so long as it 
did about that time, as she glanced at her watch 
and thought of the game then in progress. 

As the other nine took their places at the bat, 
Mr. Gaylord could not help smiling as he saw 
the first baseman waddle along, at „ the thought 
of his trying to run. 

The first man at the bat made his base, as did 
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also the second. Then came the fat man, with 
his pleasant face shining with perspiration, and 
with a waddle that would have done credit to a 
duck. The ball was thrown and he struck at 
it. He hit it hard and the center-fielder turned 
and started to run in the direction the ball was 
going, while the batsman waddled off to his 
base. He didn't seem to get along very fast, to 
look at him, but when the ball got back it found 
him on the third base, while the other two men 
made tallies. 

To say that Mr. Gaylord applauded would 
not half express the noise he made. He was 
so excited that not a point in the game escaped 
him, though he centered his attention upon the 
fat man. 

"How will he get home?" thought Mr. Gay- 
lord, as he saw another man step to the bat. 

As soon as the ball reached the pitcher, he 
began to dance toward the home plate. The 
pitcher watched his antics a few moments, and 
when he was some distance from the third base, 
sent the ball flying over there, but it did not 
go quite quick enough, for the fat man was 
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standing quietly on the base when the baft *go^ 
there. 

" I don't see how that fellow can be in two 
places at once," thought Mr. Gaylord, who was 
now worked up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, for fear his man would not make a run. 

As soon as the ball reached the pitcher again, 
Fatty danced back to his position between the 
bases. This time the pitcher let the ball fly 
toward the bat, the striker failed to hit it, and 
the catcher dropped it. He picked the ball up 
quickly, but found the solid man comfortably 
seated on the home plate, while the crowd, 
including Mr. Gaylord, who had now got out of 
his carriage, were cheering and making all the 
noise possible. 

But it is not my purpose to chronicle the 
game, which like all others, was ended at last, 
and when the carriage left the park, the first 
baseman was seen riding home in Mr. Gaylord's 
carriage. 

Mr. Gaylord was at tea at the usual time, and 
Annie was at the table, contrary to his expecta- 
tions. 
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" I am to have a caller this evening, Annie," 
he said, as he left the table. " I shall be busy 
at the office for a while, and I wish you would 
entertain him till I return." 

"I don't feel much like entertaining anybody, 
but I'll do my best," said Annie, and her father 
left the house. 

U I wonder what father is going to do at the 
office this evening; I never knew him to go 
back at night before," said Annie to hersfelf, as 
she called the servant to remove the dishes. 

Not one thought did she give to the caller 
till the door-bell rang. Then she remembered 
her father's request, and started for the parlor. 
Meeting the servant she inquired : 

"Who is the visitor?" 

"He didn't give me any card, ma'am; he said 
as how your father was expecting of him, so I 
showed him into the parlor." 

Annie walked slowly into the parlor, where 
she was suddenly caught and seated on the sofa 
by the side of her first baseman. 

All that was said we shall not tell, but Albert 
told Annie that he had resigned his position in 
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the ball club, and was to go into her father's 
office as soon as possible. 

In consideration of this change Annie con- 
sented to become Mrs. Lathrop, and just as she 
had said yes to Albert's proposal, Mr. Gaylord 
put his head in the door and shouted, 

"Out on first." 

The wedding was a large one, and to this day 
neither Annie nor her father regret the engage- 
ment of the fat first baseman. 
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GHARLES WILSON was a very odd young 
man. Good looking, well educated, but 
not at all fond of society, especially the society 
of young ladies. He owned a nice little place 
in Cantonville, and some city property that 
brought him a good living. He was a civil 
engineer by profession, but never practiced ex- 
cept for his own amusement, or for the benefit 
of his neighbors. 

In Cantonville harbor was a large island, — 
Aurora island it was called, — some half a mile 
long, and about half as wide. This was always 
a favorite resort of Wilson's, and he spent many 
days alone upon it. A small grove of trees on 
one end made a very good picnic ground, but 

the passage to the island was rather dangerous, 
3 
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owing to the swift tides and rocky channel, and 
the place was not much used. 

Wilson finally conceived the idea that he 
wanted to own the island, and set about trying 
to find the present owner. 

No one in town knew anything about it, but 
the town clerk sent him on the right track by 
sending him to the registry of deeds. Here he 
found the island was owned by a Miss Nellie 
Armstrong. 

u An old maid," he said to •himself, as he 
found the last transfer dated back twenty years. 
"Now where am I to look for this Armstrong 
woman?" 

Back to Cantonville he went but could find 
no trace of her. The town clerk knew no such 
party, and the postmaster said there were no 
Armstrongs in the village. Every one likely to 
know was hunted up, but with no success. 

Then back to the registry of deeds he went, 
and found out who transferred the island to 
Miss Armstrong, a thing he should have done 
in the first place. 

This party was Ebenezer Budget. Now then 
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to find out who Mr. Budget was and where he 
lived claimed his attention. 

The first person he met on his arrival home 
told him what he wanted to know. 

Ebenezer Budget was an old miser, who used 
to live in Cantonville, or Cantonville Mills as it 
was then called. He died about nineteen years 
ago. His wife died the same year. There was 
one son named Jonathan, who was probably in 
New York. 

Next morning Mr. Wilson left for New York. 
He found Jonathan without much trouble, and 
from him learned that Miss Nellie Armstrong 
was a niece of Ebenezer Budget, and that when 
he died she was one year old, consequently she 
was now twenty. Her parents lived in Boston 
the last Jonathan knew anything about them. 
He could not tell whether they were there now 
or not, but he gave Wilson their address, telling 
him he could probably find out where they were 
if they had left the city. 

The next day found Mr. Wilson in Boston, 
and he was soon in the counting-room of Mr. 
Armstrong, the father of Nellie. He was a fine 
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looking man of some fifty-five years, and Charles 
soon found himself wondering if the daughter 
was as nice looking as her father. 

Mr. Armstrong did not know whether Nellie 
would like to sell the island or not, but if Mr. 
Wilson would call at the house in the evening 
she would be at home and he could talk with 
her about it. Would it be convenient for him 
to do so? 

It certainly would, and Mr. Wilson left the 
office with a feeling that he was in luck, though 
he could not tell exactly why, for he had not 
purchased the island, and did not know as he 
could. Still it was with a very pleasant feeling 
that he prepared for his evening visit. I say 
prepared, for he took more pains with his toilet 
than he had ever taken before, even to call on 
his most intimate friends. Finally several new 
things had to be bought before he was entirely 
satisfied with'his appearance. 

At eight o'clock he rang the bell at the Arm- 
strong mansion. A servant ushered him into 
library, where he found Mr. Armstrong and his 
daughter awaiting him. 
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After the introduction Mr. Wilson stated his 
business, of course, although he would much 
rather have talked on some more interesting 
subject, for he had lost much of his enthusiasm 
in regard to the island, or rather he had trans- 
ferred it to the owner thereof. Miss Armstrong 
was his ideal of a woman in looks, and he had 
no doubt but she was intellectually also. 

"I never have thought much about it," said 
Miss Nellie, u for I did not suppose it was of 
any money value whatever." 

"In that you are mistaken," said Mr. Wilson. 
"The island is quite valuable. It has a fine 
grove upon it, and considerable timber, besides 
being a good place for picnics. I am intending 
to build a summer residence there if I succeed 
in buying it." 

"You are certainly very frank in your state- 
ment of its value," said Mr. Armstrong, "for 
we know nothing of it at all, only from the 
description in a letter from Mr. Budget which 
came with the deed, whereby we knew its loca- 
tion. I brought up the deed and the letter so 
you could examine them." 
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So saying he took from his pocket the papers 
and handed them to Mr. Wilson. The letter 
was a queerly written thing, with a very good 

picture, Charles said 
after looking at it, of 
the outer end of the 
island, drawn in ink 
at the top. At first 
sight it looked like 
only half the letter, 
but upon reading it, 
Charles found that 
the paper had been torn first, and the letter 
written so as fill out the lines to the ragged 
edge of the paper. 

" Rather a queer way to write a letter," said 
Charles. 

" Yes, but exactly such a letter as I would 
expect him to write, knowing the man. Read 
it aloud, please, I have almost forgotten how it 
does read." 

Mr. Wilson read as follows : — 
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"To Nellie Armstrong: 
Find Aurora 
Island just 

North of Cantonville Mills, 
Down on the coast. A 
Minute description : If calm 
You can approach it anywhere. 
Mind the mud; it 
Only lies north. I 
Never go from 
East because of rocks. The 
Yearly tides are strong, and many 
Inexperienced boatmen go 
Never to come back. If you 
Thus profit by my advice, for, 
Hear me, it is good, the beach 
Easily is reached, and you 
Can pass 

A very pleasant day. Superb 
Views are to be had, which a 
European country can 
Scarcely be found to exceed. 

"Ebenezer Budget." 
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The deed was very strong, making it clearly 
understood that the island and everything there- 
on was made over to Miss Nellie Armstrong, 
and also stating that the letter describing the 
property must be given with the deed when it 
passed into other hands. 

"What do you call the island worth?" asked 
Mr. Armstrong. 

"I can hardly say as there is no way to fix 
its value, but I will make you an offer of one 
thousand dollars for it, and then we will have a 
starting point," said Charles. 

"That seems like a big price for what we 
have always considered a worthless piece of 
property, I am free to confess," said Mr. Arm- 
strong, looking at Nellie. 

"I don't think the island can possibly be 
worth that," said she. 

Neither did Mr. Wilson, but looking into Miss 
Nellie's eyes he did not have the courage to say 
so, and if he had had five instead of one thousand 
at his immediate disposal, he would have offered 
it just as quickly. 

"Perhaps you and your daughter would like 
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to go down and look over the property before 
you sell," said Charles. 

"I should like to go very njuch if father can 
spare the time," said Nellie. 

Mr. Armstrong could not go, but he thought 
his wife would be very glad to go down to her 
old home. She was called down from upstairs, 
and said at once that she would go if Mr. Wil- 
son could wait a day or two for them to get 
ready. 

Mr. Wilson could wait just as well as not, and 
as Mr. Armstrong found out by their conversa- 
tion that he was the son of an old college 
chum and long-time friend of his, he extended 
an invitation to him to spend the time he was 
in the city at his house. 

He did so, and was shown about the city by 
Mr. Armstrong and Nellie, or by Nellie when 
her father could not go, which was most of the 
time. He found Nellie a very agreeable com- 
panion, and was perfectly satisfied to accept 
Mr. Armstrong's apology for having to turn 
him over to his daughter for a guide. Nellie 
could talk commonsense and could play chess, — 
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two indispensable qualities in a lady, according 
to Charles' ideas, — and by the time the week 
in which Mrs. Armstrong took to get ready in 
was over, they were very good friends. 

On Tuesday of the next week they arrived 
at Canton ville, where they were to be the guests 
of Charles' mother. 

Here was another surprise. Mrs. Wilson and 
Mrs. Armstrong had been class-mates at school, 
and they had so much to say to each other that 
Charles had to devote his whole time to Nellie, 
a thing, by the way, that he seemed to take to 
as handily as though he had always been in the 
habit of taking young ladies in charge, whereas 
he had never been seen in company with one 
before, at least not to the remembran.ce of any 
of the Cantonville people. 

Two weeks was all too short for the visit, 
and when the time came for the visitors to return 
to the city, Charles and Nellie would have for- 
gotten all about the deed, had not Mrs. Wilson 
asked if they had come to terms in regard to 
the sale. 

Nellie blushed and said no, they had not had 
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time to go to the registrar's office, while Charles 
looked Qut of the window and said nothing. 

So the next day was spent in making the 
transfer, and it was two days more before they 
could agree on the price, but as Charles refused 
to take it on any other terms, they finally came 
to a settlement at one thousand dollars. 

As Charles bade the visitors good bye at the 
cars, he said to Nellie : 

" I shall commence to build my house on the 
island at once, and have it ready for visitors 
next Summer, when I hope your family will 
honor me with another visit." 

"Oh, certainly," said Nellie, "and if you are 
in Boston at any time please don't forget us." 

"No danger of that," said Charles as the cars 
moved away. 

The house on the island was begun at once, 
and hardly a week had gone by before Charles 
found it necessary to visit Boston for supplies 
of some kind. 

He went Saturday, and concluded it would 
not be losing much time to remain over Sunday, 
and come back on the early train Monday, so he 
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did so. Of course he spent Sunday at the Arm- 
strongs, and Monday morning he did not take 
the early train, but went to Mr. Armstrong's 
office. These two gentlemen were in private 
conversation for an hour or so, when Mr. Wilson 
came out very much pleased about something, 
and went to the depot. 

Aurora island was a very busy place, and as 
Charles went regularly to Boston every Satur- 
day and returned Monday, folks began to put 
this and that together and talk about the future 
Mrs. Charles Wilson. 

The gossips called on Mrs. Wilson to enquire 
about the matter, but they all got the same 
answer from her: 

" My son is not one who talks of his private 
affairs to people not interested, and until he 
makes his doings public you will have to wait 
for your information." 

But the gossips talked just the same, and told 
each other such stories as they thought might 
hit the truth or come somewhere near it. 

Matters went on thus till about Christmas, 
when Charles and his mother left for Boston. 
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The next day quite a number of Cantonville 
people received invitations to the wedding of 
Mr. Charles Wilson and Miss Nellie Armstrong, 
on New Year's day. 

The wedding was at the church and was a 
brilliant one, and after a grand reception at the 
house, the young couple left for the South, 
where they were to remain until May. 

On their return they were to occupy the new 
house on Aurora island. Mr. Wilson had it all 
furnished and ready for them on their return, 
and a man had been left in charge to see that 
nothing was disturbed during the Winter. 

With the first of May came the young couple, 
and the Cantonville people gave them a recep- 
tion in the shape of a big picnic on the island. 

For several weeks every day was occupied in 
receiving visitors, so that it got well along into 
July before Charles had a chance to call his 
wife's attention to a matter that had been on 
his mind ever since they came to their island 
home. One morning they awoke to find a heavy 
southeast storm beating upon the island. 

"No visitors to-day, Nellie," said Charles, as 
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he looked out upon the bay, "and we can have 
a good chance to look over that curious letter 
that came with the deed of the island." 

"What do you wish to look at that for, do 
you expect to find anything more than we have 
already found?" 

" Yes, Nellie, I am free to confess that I do. 
It has been on my mind ever since we came 
home. The first night we slept here I had a 
dream in which some one held that letter before 
my eyes, and I heard a voice say ' Study this 
letter, there is more in it than you seem to see.' 
It was spoken so plainly that I awoke, and I 
could not drive it from my mind. Last night I 
dreamed about it again, and we will spend the 
whole day over it if necessary." 

After breakfast they repaired to the library 
and spreading the letter out before them on the 
table proceeded to examine it thoroughly. For 
more than an hour they sat in silence, when 
Nellie suddenly said: 

"I have it, read the first letters of each line." 

Charles read: 

"FIND MY MONEY IN THE CAVES." 
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"It is funny we didn't think to read those 
capital letters before. How plainly they stand 
out now," said Nellie. 

"Yes, they stand out plainly enough," said 
Charles, "but there are no caves on this island. 
I have searched every square foot of land on 
the place." 

"There must be, and if we can find them we 
will find the money. Father said that Uncle 
Eben was supposed to have had several hundred 
thousand dollars, but his will did not mention 
any such sum, and his wife made a great fuss 
about it, and finally died before the estate was 
settled. His son had the whole property, which 
amounted to something over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars." 

"Perhaps there is something more about it in 
the letter, let us try the last letter of each line," 
said Charles. They did so and read: 

" At same time your husband." 

How they did laugh when they read that. It 
certainly had been the direct means of their 
marriage, and why might not the money be 
found also. 
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The rain ceased to fall towards night, and 
Charles was so impatient to hunt for the caves 
that in spite of the high wind he ascended the 
bluff and made a systematic search. He spent 
over an hour there but found nothing. He then 
went back to the house to get warm and think 
what next to do. 

" Don't you think," said Annie, who sat look- 
ing at the letter, "that this picture means to 
tell where the caves are?" 

"That is it exactly," said Charles, "and I will 
go right there." 

He was soon at the place indicated by the 
picture, and began to search every nook for 
signs of an opening. He finally came to a big 
stone, weighing about half a ton, which seemed 
to move as he jumped upon it. Looking care- 
fully about it, he found it was nicely balanced 
on another one below, and he thought it would 
not be much work to roll it off, if he had a 
lever. Remembering a large stick he had seen 
on the shore, a short distance from where he 
was, he started for it. As he jumped from the 
rock, he saw an old iron bar lying on the sand, 
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partly covered by seaweed, and evidently laid 
bare by the day's heavy rain and the very high 
tide that accompanied the storm. 

"I guess I'm on the right track now," said 
Charles, as he picked up the bar. 

As he expected, the stone moved very easily, 
and with a little effort he sent it down from its 
position into the water, a few feet below, leaving 
an opening about three feet square. 

This was the cave, sure enough, and into the 
opening went Charles. It was a large room, 
partially natural and partially cut by man. The 
foul air warned him not to go in further, so he 
came out and started for the house to tell Nellie 
of his success. 

Both were very much excited over the matter, 
and it was as much as Charles could do to keep 
Nellie from going back with him to explore the 
cave, — the thing he proposed to do before he 
slept. 

Taking a couple of lanterns, and as much dry 

wood as he could carry, Charles returned to the 

cave and went in. He found the air so much 

improved that he did not build a fire. After a 
4 
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careful search he discovered a stone in one cor- 
ner of the cave that looked as if it might be 
removed. He got the old iron bar that he used 
in moving the big rock, and soon had an opening 
made into another cave. Holding his lantern 
close to the opening he could see some steps, 
but could not see where they led to. The place 
was damp and the steps badly rotted, so he did 
not attempt the descent. Tying a line to one 
of his lanterns he proceeded to lower it down 
into the darkness. About two yards down it 
went out. He drew it up, relighted it, and 
tried it again with the same result. 

" There's bad air enough down there," said he 
to himself, as he drew the lantern up again. 

He then made a good fire in the cave, and 
when burning nicely, he took a well-lighted 
brand and threw it into the inner cave. It 
burtied for a moment and then went out, but in 
that moment Charles had a good view of the 
place. It seemed about twenty feet long by 
fifteen wide, and about eight feet deep from the 
door. Another log was thrown in, and burned 
a little longer, but it was a full hour before he 
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got a good fire, and the air purified enough to 
venture in. He tried the strength of the steps 
with his bar, but they were so rotten that they 
fell under the weight of the bar. 

He then went back to the house and got a 
ladder, and by the aid of this des3ended into the 
cave. Here he found three large iron boxes. 
They were not locked, and upon opening them 
he found, what the letter said he would, the 
money. Closing and locking the boxes, for the 
keys were in them, he went back to the house 
and told Nellie what he had found. 

Nothing more was done that night, but the 
next morning both Charles and Nellie went to 
the cave and examined their treasure. 

Besides the money there were lots of papers, 
yellow with age, but still in a very fair state of 
preservation. Among other things was a large 
package, tightly sealed, and a letter tied "to it 
with this address in bold writing: 

" TO THE DISCOVERER OF THESE BOXES." 

Opening the letter Charles read aloud to his 
wife as follows : 
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"Aurora Island, June 16, 1821. 
"Dear Reader: 

" These boxes were placed in this cave in the 
year eighteen hundred aud twenty-one, by me and 
for this reason : 

"I married my wife ten years ago to-day, sup- 
posing she loved me, but soon found out my error. 
It was only my money that she ivas after ; and 
when I found she did not care for me I left her 
and came over to this island, where I found this 
cave. I remained here a week, thinking hard 
thoughts, then I went back and tried to live with 
her again. As long as I furnished her plenty of 
money we got along nicely, but if I refused her a_ 
cent we had a quarrel. 

" When our son was born I hoped for a change, 
but I was disappointed, and when the boy was five 
years old I provided another home for him, for I 
had none jit for him. He is financially provided 
for also. 

"In May of the same year I brought part of 
my money here and left it. The sealed book must 
go to my niece if she can be found. If she sells 
the island all the money must go with it. I have 
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hoped the letter I left with the deed might prove 
true so she might have the benefit of it. Time 
will tell. 

"Hoping whoever finds this money may enjoy 
life much better than I have done, I wish them 
much joy. 

"Ebenezer Budget." 

The boxes contained one hundred thousand 
dollars in gold and silver, which Mr. Wilson 
carried to the house. 

The sealed package proved to be a book con- 
taining a complete history of the life of the old 
miser as he was called, though the many entries 
in the journal of money spent for charitable 
purposes proved him to be otherwise. Between 
every two leaves of the book was placed a one 
hundred pound Bank of England note. These 
Nellie took out as she came to them and found 
there were eighty of them. 

Charles wrote to Jonathan Budget to come 
on and visit them, as he had business of great 
importance to communicate to him. 

The next day brought him, and Charles told 
him of the treasure he had found. Mr. Budget 
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could not claim anything, of course, but there 
were many papers that he would like, and they 
gave him what he wanted. 

The matter was not made public, and to this 
day the people of Cantonville do not know of 
the discovery of the money on the island. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson still spend their Sum- 
mers on the island, and Cantonville is still a 
great place for summer visitors. When you go 
there, for of course you recognize the place, 
although the names are not correct, go to the 
island and see if you can find the caves. 




FIVE MERRY GIRLS. 



^T^HERE was a merry party of them as they 

-*■ started out one pleasant afternoon, for a 
drive. Five young ladies, perched in a carryall. 
Rather crowded, to be sure, but when five girls 
make up their minds they can ride in a carryall, 
they will do it. 

Didn't they hire a driver? What a question! 
Don't you suppose that out of that company 
one competent horse-woman could be found, 
especially as three of them boasted of "country 
bringing up?" 

Were they pretty? Another absurd question. 
Did you ever read a story where the characters 
were not all beautiful in form and feature? 

But to answer your question correctly, it is 
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none of your business. I'm not going to write 
about their looks, but their actions. 

Leaving the dusty city far in the background, 
they were enjoying the cool breezes of the hills, 
when Annie, being of a rather timid nature, and 
accustomed to depend much upon the sterner 
sex, asked: 

"What if we should break down?" 

"We won't ask any man to help us," spoke 
out the impetuous Dora, the little girl of the 
party, whom each one agreed took up more 
room than any two of the others, because she 
never could keep still a minute. 

" That's a fact," said Mary, the driver, "we 
haven't asked any help in getting our turn-out, 
and we'll paddle our own canoe, even if we have 
to walk." 

Carrie also agreed with the "independents," 
and Agnes, as was her custom, sided with the 
majority. With such outspoken assurance as 
this, of course, Annie's fears were allayed, and 
they chatted merrily as they drove along. 

A little distance farther on they passed a 
young farmer, who, in the words of the poet, 
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"Swung his hoe in careless joy, and whistled 
merrily." 

No sooner had Dora caught the air than she 
supplied the words, and sang them in a key that 
made the young man's hair fairly stand on end. 

"Why, Dora, ain't you ashamed?" said Mary. 
"What will that gentleman think of us?" 
, "I don't care. But isn't it funny? I never 
can hear any one whistle but I must catch the 
tune and sing ; I always do," and she went off 
into one of her fits of rippling laughter, which 
put an end to Mary's serious annoyance, and 
made her forget the young gentleman whom 
they had "insulted." 

A little farther on they came to a road which 
turned into the woods. 

"Let's take that road," said Agnes, "it will 
be splendid and cool in there." 

"I don't believe we'd better," said the timid 
Annie, "perhaps the roads are not good, and we 
may get tipped over." 

But Mary turned the horse into the road, and 
they were soon deep in the woods. The road 
was good but narrow, and they had not gone 
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more than a quarter of a mile when it ended 
abruptly at a large gate. On the other side of 
the gate was an open meadow. 

"What are we to do now?" asked Mary. 

"Don't know," said Dora, "you are the driver 
and must boss the job." 

" One of us must get out and open the gate," 
said Carrie, and she began to climb out to carry 
out her own proposition. 

"Don't get out, Carrie! See those two dogs 
over there; they'll be sure and see us if we 
open the gate," said Mary in great alarm, as she 
caught Carrie by the dress and drew her back 
into the carriage. 

"Those ain't dogs, them's goats," shouted 
Dora in great glee, as she jumped out and tried 
the gate. It was locked with a padlock, and 
the faces of the girls were rather long as Dora 
announced the fact to them. 

"Now what shall we do?" asked Annie. "I 
told you we'd better not come in here, and now 
we can't get out." 

"Don't you fuss," said Agnes, "I'll go out to 
the road and see if I can't find some man to 
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come and help us turn the carriage around, or 
help us out some way." 

"You won't do anything of the kind, Miss 
Agnes," said Dora. "This is a 'gander' party, 
and we won't have any help from the men if we 
have to crawl out on our hands and knees." 

The laughter which greeted Dora's remark 
was rather more boisterous than she thought 
was called for, so she snapped out: 

"What are you girls laughing at, I should 
like to know?" 

"It seem to me that it is a little out of the 
common run to call this a 6 gander party,' when 
it is composed entirely of young ladies. They 
usually apply that to a party of gentlemen, if 
I remember rightly," said Mary. 

" Oh yes, that's so. Don't any of you tell I 
called it that will you ? " 

" Certainly not," said a voice close to her, and 
the young man whom they had met on the road 
stepped out from the woods at the side of the 
carriage. 

" You young ladies seem to be in trouble, can 
I help you any?" he asked, lifting his hat. 
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" We thought we would drive through this 
way, it looked so pleasant," said Mary, "but 
there does not appear to be room enough to 
turn around, and we were wondering how we 
were to get out." 

" It is rather a narrow road," said the young 
man, "and unless we can open the gate, I am 
afraid you will have to back out." 

" I hate dreadfully to back out of anything," 
said Dora, looking at the young man with one 
of her most bewitching smiles. 

It was second nature for Dora to flirt, and she 
often said that if she was going to be hung she 
would flirt with the sheriff or one of his assist- 
ants, and all her friends believed her. 

"You look just like that, young lady, and I 
hope you will find some other way out of this 
scrape," said the young man as he stepped back 
into the woods. 

"Won't you help us to get out, sir?" asked 
Annie, in great trepidation, fearing he was going 
away without helping them out. 

"Don't be alarmed, Miss, I am only going to 
get a rail to pry the gate open with. It -will 
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be impossible to turn the team around unless we 
can get into the lot." 

As soon as he disappeared, Dora burst out 
with: 

"Isn't he good looking, though? Guess I'll 
set my cap for him." 

"Do be more ladylike, Dora," said Agnes. "I 
should think you would be ashamed to talk to a 
stranger in the way you talked to him. lie will 
think we are very rude." 

" Don't you bother your head so much about 
me, Aggy. I'll get along well enough if I am 
not quite so prim as you are." 

"Sh! Here he comes," said Mary, as the 
young man again appeared in sight. He had a 
long rail, and with it he tried to lift the gate off 
its hinges. He was not quite strong enough, 
however. The gate lifted about an inch and 
there it stuck. 

"I guess if one of you young ladies will get 
out and help me a little I can get the gate open. 
My weight does not seem to be quite sufficient 
to lift it." 

" I'll help," said Dora, and she sprang to the 
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ground and took hold of the rail, much to the 
amusement of her companions. 

" Well, now, you're right smart, but I guess 
it will take more than a fly on the end of this 
stick to move that heavy gate." 

" Qh, I'm stronger than I look," said Dora, 
grasping the rail and pulling down with all her 
might. 

" That won't do 5 if you really want to help, 
just sit right down on the rail, and let your 
whole weight rest on it, said the young man. 

Dora did as he told her, and with one mighty 
effort he put all his strength upon the rail. The 
effort was successful, and the gate came off its 
hinges, but so suddenly as to cause Dora to take 
an involuntary tumble, and before she knew it, 
she was nicely seated among the mosses in the 
little brook that ran along side of the road. 

The rest of the girls had to laugh, of course, 
but Dora was in no laughing mood. The young 
man was very sorry, and helped her out of the 
water as politely as though he had been a city 
chap. 

What was she to do? She was dripping wet 
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and they were at least five miles from the city, 
and their horse by no means a fast one. 

"I think I can help you out of your trouble, 
seeing I helped you in," said the young man, 
"but excuse me I forgot to introduce myself. 
My name is Cotton, Fred Cotton ; and qpw if 
you will let me help you back into the carriage, 
Miss " 

" My name is Dora when I'm home," said the 
dripping girl as he handed her into the carriage. 

Then, swinging the gate around, he led the 
horse into the open lot, turned it around and 
out into the lane again. As he turned to shut 
the gate again, he said: 

"I must shut the gate again, for I do not 
want them goats to get into the woods, for they 
are my sheep." 

The girls nudged Dora, but she told them to 
shut up, and they did for Fred came up and 
took the bridle and led the horse back a little 
way on the road, when he turned suddenly into 
another road which they had not seen, and a few 
rods farther came in sight of a house. Then he 
said: 
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" Now I think you young ladies had better go 
over to the house and let Miss Dora get on some 
of my sister's dry clothes before you drive home, 
for she might get her death of cold riding five 
miles in this weather." 

" How do you know we've got to drive five 
miles," said Dora, shivering. 

"Well, I guessed you were from the city, 
because there don't happen to be any teams of 
this kind out this way. That looks just like a 
livery horse — isn't it?" 

" No, sir ! That's my father's horse ; do you 
suppose we would go to ride in a hired team?" 
said Dora, with as much indignation as she 
could put into her shivering voice. 

"Yes, I do not see any objection, but I hap- 
pen to know who this horse belongs to, and if 
your father owns it he must be — " 

" Well he don't own it, and you hadn't better 
ask any more questions, if you don't want to be 
told some white lies." 

"All right. This is where I live, young 
ladies, and if you will all come into the house 
awhile, I think my sister will fix Miss Dora up 
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a little more comfortable for the journey to the 
city." 

He helped them out of the carriage and they 
followed him into the house. 

"These young ladies have been out to ride, 
and I accidentally tossed one of them into the 
brook down by the sheep pasture, so I brought 
them home for you to fix up the soaked one," 
said Fred, as he introduced them to his mother 
and sister Alice. 

Both the ladies interested themselves at once 
for the comfort of Dora, and while they were 
finding dry clothing for her, and Fred was out 
caring for the horse, Mary, Agnes, Annie and 
Carrie had a chance to discuss the situation. 
Annie was terribly shocked at the unladylike 
behavior of Dora, while the rest of the girls 
defended her by saying it was just like her. 
Mary and Carrie were loud in their praises of 
the young man, but Agnes did not say much 
either way. 

When Fred came back he engaged in conver- 
sation with the young ladies, and it was soon 

noticeable that Agnes was trying to monopolize 
5 
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the young gentleman. Carrie, Mary and Annie 
exchanged glances, and gradually fell out of the 
conversation. She gave him her full name, told 
him where she lived, asked him to call, and made 
such other remarks as would tend to make a 
good impression. 

At this point Dora appeared, attired in a suit 
of Miss Cotton's, who had taken pains to fix her 
up in something that was very becoming to her. 

"Now you must come into the dining-room 
and have some lunch before you drive home," 
said Mrs. Cotton, who had been preparing it 
while her daughter was busy with Dora. 

Annie was about to decline, when Dora said: 

" Since you have been so kind as to prepare it 
for us, it would not be just the thing for us to 
decline. I for one am very hungry, and I know 
the rest of the girls are, too." 

"What a speech for Dora," whispered Carrie 
to Mary, as Mrs. Cotton led the way to the 
dining room. 

They had a very merry time at the table, and 
when they arose to depart Mrs. Cotton said: 

" Fred, hadn't you better hitch up and drive 
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in with one of the girls? Five are almost too 
many to ride in that carryall in comfort." 

"I was thinking of that, but I didn't know as 
they would be willing to divide the party, from 
some remarks I heard in the woods," said Fred, 
glancing at Dora. 

" That was before we met with any accident. 
Please do take one, for we were very crowded," 
said Dora, never doubting for an instant but 
she would be the one to go with Fred. 

Fred was also of the same opinion, and as he 
harnessed his horse he thought how lucky he 
was to get the chance of driving home with 
Dora, without having to propose it himself. 

But both Fred and Dora were doomed to 
disappointment. Mrs. Cotton, who had a great 
faculty for planning, fixed things to suit herself, 
much to the amusement of Annie, Mary and 
Carrie, who now were the only ones who really 
enjoyed the situation. Agnes hoped to be the 
favored one, and therefore was very uneasy for , 
fear she might not be chosen. 

This is the way Mrs. Cotton had fixed them 
in her mind, and the way they rode home : 
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Mary was to drive, as she had been doing, 
and Dora, who was small, was to ride with her 
on the front seat, while Carrie and Annie were 
to ride on the back seat. This left Agnes to go 
in the buggy with Fred, which so delighted her 
that it was impossible for her to conceal her 
pleasure. Of course none of them would say a 
word against the plan, for Mrs. Cotton had been 
so kind to them. 

Fred's horse was a fast one, and dashed out of 
the yard in front of the carryall, and was nearly 
out of sight before the rest of the party started. 
Dora was terribly disappointed, but she tried 
not to show it. Just before she got into the 
carriage Miss Cotton whispered to her: 

"Nevermind — Fred wanted to take you. I 
will send him down to your house with your 
clothes as soon as they are dry." 

This showed Dora how Fred's sister looked at 
the matter, and the expectation of seeing him 
in a few days took away part of her disappoint- 
ment, though she said very little on the way 
home, telling the girls she did not feel veiy 
well. The other girls saw that it would not do 
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to joke her any just at this time, and you would 
hardly have recognized them as four of the five 
merry girls who drove from the city a few hours 
before. 

Nothing was seen of Fred and Agnes by the 
girls in the carryall, for his disappointment was 
so great at not having Dora for his companion 
that he let his horse have full rein, and came to 
the city inside of twenty minutes. 

Agnes did not enjoy her ride as much as she 
expected, for although Fred was pleasant and 
agreeable, he was not so much taken up with 
her as she wished him to be, and she was afraid 
that Dora was more in his mind than she was. 

But however much she enjoyed her ride, she 
certainly did not enjoy the meeting with her 
maiden aunt, who was her guardian. 

Said aunt, who had begun to worry at Agnes' 
long absence, (for she had expected to be back 
at six o'clock, and it was now eight,) was stand- 
ing in the door watching for her, and to see her 
niece riding with a real live man, was too much, 
and she came near fainting at the sight. 

Fred helped Agnes out of the carriage, and as 
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she bade him good night she invited him to call 
and see her when he was in the city, and he said 
he would. 

Agnes passed her aunt, who was too much 
astonished to move, and went into the house. 
A neighbor passing bade her good evening, but 
Miss Johnson did not notice her. A minute 
later she went into the house like a whirlwind. 
When Agnes came down from her room she 
freed her mind as follows: 

"Now, young lady, I should like to know 
what you mean by such conduct? You told me 
that you were going to ride with other young 
ladies, and here I find you coming home with a 
man." 

"Well, what of it?" said Agnes. 

"What of it? What of it, did you ask me? 
Haven't I told you time and time again that I 
would not have you in company with any man? 
. Did you suppose I didn't mean any thing when 
I told you about that? Answer me at once, Miss 
Sauce-box." 

"Well, auntie, there are a good many ques- 
tions in your remarks, and I shall not try to 
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answer any of them now, but will make a few 
remarks myself. I have lived with you about 
ten years, and have tried to do just as you said, 
but when it comes to not keeping company with 
any young gentleman, I shall not listen to a 
word you say. I do not propose to live a single 
life, as you have done. That is not the way of 
the world. I have had a chance to think over 
what you have told me on this subject, and have 
decided that if I have a chance to marry a good 
man, I shall do so." 

" Well, that's a pretty good long speech for 
you, young lady, but you'll find that you won't 
have a chance to flirt again for one while. If 
you leave the house again without my permis- 
sion, I'll see." 

" We might as well have this out now, Miss 
Johnson, and then we shall understand each 
other. You have forgotten that I am now of 
age, and can do as I please without consulting 
you." 

"Don't you Miss Johnson me. You'll find 
that being of age won't make any difference in 
my taking care of you. Do you hear?" * 
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"Yes, Miss Johnson, I do; and if you say one 
word more to me on this subject, or try to make 
it unpleasant for me in any way, I'll turn you 
out of the house. It is mine. But for me you 
would not have had a home for the last ten 
years. I am tired of being insulted in my own 
house. Hereafter I shall not consult you at all. 
I shall do exactly as I please, and I am very 
sure I do not please to be a cross old maid like 
you." So saying, Agnes, with cheeks aflame, 
swept out of the room with the air of a queen. 

Miss Johnson was thunderstruck. Never be- 
fore had her niece so much as even answered 
her back, and this open rebellion was altogether 
unlooked-for. For the first time in her life she 
had to acknowledge herself beaten. All Agnes 
had said was true, and that made it all the more 
galling. After thinking for an hour or so, she 
said to herself: 

"I guess the girl will marry in spite of me, 
but I'll make one more effort." 

After leaving Agnes, Fred drove right back, 
hoping to meet the girls and relieve them of 
another part of their load, but he missed them, 
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and drove home all out of sorts, for he wished 
very much to find out where Dora lived. 

When he arrived home his sister told him the 
arrangements she had made for his going to see 
Dora,, and that put him in good humor again. 
He gave Alice no peace, though, until she got 
the things ready and sent him off to the city. 

He found Dora at home, of course. She had 
hardly left the house at all for fear she should 
miss him. His riding home with Agnes was a 
terrible thing for her to think of, and she feared 
that Agnes, who knew that she was inclined to 
flirt, might say something to Fred that would 
prejudice him against her. She made a vow 
when she got home the night of the ride, that 
if he came to see her she would never flirt again 
as long as she lived. 

He did come, and Dora was happy. As he 
Spent the evening there, it is very evident that 
he enjoyed her society as much as he expected. 

The next day she met Agnes on the street, 
and after the usual amount of small talk, Agnes 
said to Dora: 

"By the way, I had a fine ride in with Mr. 
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Cotton that night. You haven't seen him since 
of course?" 

" Oh, yes," said Dora, as though it was an 
old story, "Fred was at the house last night 
and spent the evening." 

"Was he, indeed?" asked Agnes. "I did not 
know he had been in the city since. He said 
he should call and see me when he came." 

"Oh, well, I presume he will when he gets 
time," said Dora, sarcastically. "He came on 
purpose to see me, and he is coming again Sun- 
day night." 

"Is he?" asked Agnes, and without waiting 
for a reply from Dora, walked rapidly away. 

"I knew she wanted him," thought Dora, as 
she watched Agnes till she was out of sight. 
"It was too bad for me to say anything like that 
to her, for I guess that's the first time she ever 
had a fellow go home with her in her life. I 
wonder if Fred don't know any nice young man 
to introduce her to; she's a nice little girl, and 
ought to have a beau in spite of that old maid 
aunt. I will ask Fred when he comes again," 
and so talking to herself, she walked on home. 
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Agnes did feel badly. She was not "dead in 
love " with Fred, as Dora was, but she thought 
him a nice young man, and would have been 
glad of his society. 

Sunday night, when Fred appeared, he came 
in a carryall, and had another young gentleman 
with him. He apologized for coming so early, 
but said he thought she might like to take a 
ride, and he wanted a chance to introduce his 
friend, Joe Harrington, to Agnes, if Dora would 
go with them to call on her. 

Of course Dora would go for that was exactly 
what she had been wishing for, and while she 
prepared for the ride she wondered how Fred 
could have known just what was in her mind. 

They called on Agnes, and had a scene with 
her aunt, very much to the annoyance of the 
poor girl, who vowed she would not enter the 
house again as long as her aunt was there. 

Joe Harrington was deeply interested in the 
girl at the start, although he was not aware that 
Fred had brought him to the city on purpose to 
introduce him to Agnes. He was one of those 
who hated old maids, and he always took sides 
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with the oppressed whenever he had a chance. 
He whispered to Fred, and he and Dora went 
out and got into the carriage. Miss Johnson 
supposed he was going too, and he did. But as 
she turned to speak to Agnes, Joe caught the 
girl in his arms, ran down the steps, tossed her 
into the carriage as easily as though she had 
been a child, and then, seating himself beside 
her, he told Fred to drive on and see if they 
could not get away from the storm. 

Agnes was so mortified at such a display of 
temper by her aunt that it was some time before 
she recovered enough to enter into conversation 
with her new acquaintance. But Joe had the 
tact to do most of the talking, and it was not 
long before his good humor made her forget her 
aunt, and she thoroughly enjoyed the ride. 

When it was time to go home, they held a 
consultation. Dora thought Agnes had better 
go home with her and stay all night, and both 
Fred and Joe advised it also. So they drove to 
Dora's and went in for a few minutes to decide 
what was the best plan for Agnes to pursue in 
her relations with her aunt. 
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"Come, Joe, you are a lawyer, tell Agnes 
what she had better do," said Fred. 

"Is Mr. Harrington a lawyer?" asked Dora, 
in astonishment. 

" Yes I'm a feiwyer and Fred is a doctor. We 
intended to pass as farmers, but as Fred has 
'let the cat out of the bag' in regard to me, I 
will tell on him." 

Joe then laid a plan before Agnes, which she 
at once accepted, and agreed to stay with Dora 
till Joe came to take her to her own home. 

The next day Mr. Harrington called on Miss 
Johnson. She did not recognize him as the 
visitor of the evening before, and invited him 
into the parlor. He seated himself and stated 
his business as follows : 

" I am your niece's attorney, and have come 
to tell you on what terms you can live with her, 
from now on. You can accept the situation of 
house-keeper, at a salary of three dollars a week. 
The first time you do anything or say anything 
that is in any way unbecoming to your position 
as house-keeper, you will have to quit the place 
at once. Do you wish to stay on those terms?" 
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Miss Johnson, who had a dreadful fear of the 
law, said she would, and also said she had never 
intended to do anything that was not for her 
niece's good. 

Joe had no further words with her, but went 
at once for Alice. On the way he gave her a 
few directions that would tend to keep her aunt 
in her proper place. When he left her he said: 

"I shall be in the city Thursday, and if you 
have no objections I will call on you in the 
evening and see how our plan has worked." 

Agnes most certainly had no objections, and 
when Joe called, Miss Johnson admitted him 
with a smile on her face that he afterwards 
told Fred he should call a "sardonic grin," and 
which would have scared any timid fellow so he 
would have run away. 

Agnes had no further trouble with her aunt, 
for her lawyer came regularly twice a week, and 
if there had been any fuss he would have found 
it out at once. 

* * * * * 

Five merry girls again, but how is this? Dora 
and Agnes with wedding veils? Yes, and the 
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other three girls as bridesmaids. It was a very 
brilliant double wedding in the church, and 
when the minister pronounced Dora Mrs. Cot- 
ton, and Agnes Mrs. Harrington, the other girls 
could not help wishing that such good luck 
would soon come to them. 




EDWARD WILSON'S HOLIDAY. 



EDWARD WILSON turned to his fellow 
clerk in George Brown's counting room 
and said: 

" Of one thing I am certain, and that is of a 
vacation to go home and spend Thanksgiving." 

" Don't be too sure of that. I have been with 
old Brown more than two years, and I have not 
had a day off since I came," said Charles Jones, 
his companion. 

"Have you ever asked for one?" 

"Yes, I ask regularly before every holiday if 
he can't spare me just for one day, but it has 
always been the same. If it were not for the 
fact that he pays good wages, and so promptly, 
I would not work for him." 
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Mr. Brown was a very eccentrie man, and 
never did anything as other people did. No 
one understood him. As Mr. Jones had said, 
he wanted his help at their places every day, 
but he offset this by paying better wages than 
any other merchant could or would. 

Edward Wilson went to his boarding-house 
that night feeling rather blue. He was a New 
England boy, and the idea of not going home 
to spend Thanksgiving was something that had 
never entered his mind. Yet, if Mr. Brown was 
to insist on his not going, he must stay, for the 
position was a good paying one, and he liked 
Mr. Brown very much as an employer. Still a 
month was to elapse before that time, and Mr. 
Brown might not want him to stay, after all, so 
he concluded not to borrow any trouble. The 
subject weighed so heavily on his mind, how- 
ever, that the next morning he began at Charles 
as soon as he came into the office. 

" Say, Charlie, what makes you think the boss 
won't let me off?" 

"Experience, my dear boy, experience." 

"What did he say when you asked him?" 
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" Just the same every time. He'd pull down 
his specs, just as you've seen him when he is 
surprised, and look at me over the top of them 
and say, ' I have something particular for you 
to do to-day, and cannot spare you,' and he took 
pains to find something, too." 

" Perhaps it was a busy time when you asked 
permission to go." 

"No, it was not; on the last holiday all I did 
was to sit here and watch the men clean up." 

"I can't see, then, why he should want to 
keep a man out of what little enjoyment he can 
get in a holiday, or even a week's vacation. 
Didn't he offer any explanation?" 

"No." 

"Does he. ever take a holiday?" 

"Always — only comes in once, about nine 
o'clock ; and every time, so far, he has given me 
an invitation to dinner, but I was always so 
mad that I never would go." 

" I should have thought you would have gone 
just to see how such a man lived. Has he any 
family?" 

" One daughter, I have heard, though I have 
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never seen her. They live away up on the hill, 
in that house on the corner of High and Auburn 
streets, — you remember the place, don't you?" 

"No, I have never been in that part of the 
city." 

" Well, take a stroll up that way when you 
get a chance, if you want to see one of the 
nicest places in the city, and if you want to see 
his daughter go to the High Street Congrega- 
tional church and you can gaze on her any fine 
Sunday." 

"If that's the case why have you never been 
to see her?" 

"Never wanted to go to church bad enough." 

At this point Mr. Brown came in, and the 
conversation was not resumed again, for it was 
a very busy day. Edward pondered over the 
matter all day, and at night had fully decided 
to go to the High Street church and see Mr. 
Brown's daughter on the next Sunday. 

He did go, but was disappointed, as the lady 
was not present. He saw Mr. Brown, however, 
and had a very pleasant " Good afternoon, Mr. 
Wilson," from him. 
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The next morning Edward was surprised to 
have Mr. Brown walk up to his desk and take 
a chair. After asking a few questions about 
the correspondence of the day, he asked: 

"How did you like our minister?" 

44 Very much indeed. I was deeply interested 
in his definition of Faith. I don't think I ever 
before heard such a plain talk on that subject." 

44 Where do you attend church?" 

44 1 am a Congregationalist, and am thinking 
of getting a letter from my church and uniting 
with one here, though I have not decided which 
one yet." 

44 We should be glad to have you become one 
of us, if you think ours would suit. My seat is 
number seventy-four. Come again next Sunday 
and sit with me." 

44 1 was going to ask you if you could not 
spare me next Saturday, to go home and stay 
till after Thanksgiving." 

Mr. Brown thought a moment, and then said: 

44 1 don't believe it will be possible at this 
season, Mr. Wilson, we have so much to do," — 
and there the conversation ended, and Edward 
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was to spend his first Thanksgiving away from 
home. He did not feel so badly about it, how- 
ever, as he would if he had not expected to 
get an invitation to dine with his employer. 

Sunday found him again at the High Street 
church, but again he was disappointed, for Miss 
Brown was not there. 

Thanksgiving arrived and found Edward at 
his post as usual. Charles was also there, in 
the very worst of humors. At nine o'clock Mr. 
Brown came in. To-day he did not ask Jones, 
who had so many times refused the invitation, 
but walking up to Edward's desk, he said: 

" Mr. Wilson, we dine at two o'clock to-day, 
and I would be very much pleased to ^ have you 
take dinner with us. We will try and make it 
seem like the old-time holiday to you if you feel 
like coming." 

" Thank you, Mr. Brown, I will accept your 
kind invitation, for I confess to a rather home- 
sick feeling, this being the first Thanksgiving I 
ever spent away from home." 

Mr. Brown said no more, but there was a very 
pleasant smile on his face as he left the room. 
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"Did he invite you to dine with him, to-day, 
Charlie?" asked Edward, as he came out of the 
private office. 

"No, I guess he has got tired of my repeated 
refusals. Did he ask you?" 

"Yes, and I am going. I have been cheated 
out of my vacation, and if I can in any way 
make up for it I'm going to." 

"Well, you are welcome to the good time 
you'll have. You won't any more than get your 
dinner swallowed before the old man will say: 

"Now, Mr. Wilson, if you will step to the 
office and get the letters and answer them, I will 
be obliged to you." 

" Well, if I get a sight of his pretty daughter 
I'll be satisfied." 

"How do you know she is pretty?" 

" I don't know, but I imagine she is." 

" Well, I'll bet you'll find her as homely as a 
hedge fence and forty years old." 

"All right, I'll tell you about her to-morrow," 
said Edward, as he left the room. 

About two o'clock Edward rang the door-bell 
at Mr. Brown's residence, and was admitted by 
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the colored servant. Mr. Brown came out into 
the hall to meet him, and the cordial greeting 
which he received made him sure he was- wel- 
come. At the farther side of the parlor Edward 
saw a tall, gaunt-looking figure, whom he at once 
concluded was Miss Brown. Nor was he mis- 
taken, but as he was presented to " Miss Brown, 
my sister," the disappointed look on his face 
died away quicker than it came. 

Miss Brown was a good talker, and Edward 
soon felt perfectly at home with her, for his 
knowledge on the subject she chose proved not 
to be deficient. So entertaining was Miss Brown 
that Mr. Brown and his daughter were close to 
them before Edward, at least, was aware of their 
presence. The first intimation he had of it was 
Mr. Brown's pleasant voice saying, — 

"Edward, this is my daughter Flora." 

Edward rose quickly and took the offered 
hand of Miss Flora, who greeted him as warmly 
as her father had done. 

"There is one thing that I must insist upon," 
said Mr. Brown, as he took a seat near them, 
"and that is that between you young folks there 
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shall be no Mr. or Miss to-day. Flora has her 
instructions to call you Edward, and she never 
disobeys her father, and you have my orders, 
which, so far, you have never disregarded. I 
never did like to hear children call each other 
by titles intended for folks as old as myself or 
my sister." 

"This is eccentricity, and no mistake about 
it," thought Edward, but he replied that he 
should certainly do as Mr. Brown wished. 

After half an hour's pleasant chat, dinner was 
announced, and Mr. Brown offering his arm to 
his sister and leading the way, Edward had no 
choice but to offer his arm to Flora and follow 
them to the dining-room. 

They had a regular old-fashioned New Eng- 
land Thanksgiving dinner, and such a pleasant 
time did Edward have, that he had no idea of 
the flight of time, and when they again entered 
the parlor it was four o'clock. 

"I had no thought it was so late, Mr. Brown. 
Had I not better go and get the letters now?" 
said Edward, apologetically. 

" We'll have no more business to-day," said 
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Mr. Brown, "and if you have made no previous 
engagement we should be very much pleased to 
have you spend the evening with us." 

He did not have any other engagement, and 
would be very happy to stay. 

As he walked home at night he acknowledged 
to himself that he had spent a very pleasant day 
and evening, and the invitations to call again 
from Mr. Brown and Flora he felt sure were 
genuine. 

When he entered the office the next morning, 
Charles' first question was, — 

"Why didn't you come back to work in the 
afternoon?" 

" I did not get through dinner till after four 
o'clock," was Edward's reply. 

"Is that so? Well, I got a note from Brown 
a little after two, saying that I would not be 
needed at the office any longer that day, so I 
went off and enjoyed myself for once. It did 
seem good to get away for an afternoon, I tell 
you. By the way, did you see Miss Brown?" 

"Yes." 

"Was she forty and faded?" 
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" She must be as old as that, certainly, but she 
is a very interesting lady." 

"You was not particularly struck was you?" 

"With Miss Brown? Oh no, certainly not." 

Nothing more was said about the matter, for 
Edward concluded not to mention Flora, as he 
was not asked about her. 

As might now be expected, Edward came to 
the conclusion that the High Street church was 
the best in the city, and consequently he con- 
cluded to go there. 

A few weeks later he met Mr. Brown and 
Flora at an evening meeting, and after a few 
pleasant remarks Mr. Brown said: 

"I am real glad we met you, for I wanted to 
go down street, if you will be kind enough to 
walk home with Flora." 

"I should be delighted to do so," said Edward. 

"And Flora," said Mr. Brown, "keep Edward 
till I get home, for I wish to see him." 
c "Yes, sir," said Flora demurely, and she took 
^Edward's offered arm, and the two walked away 
together. 

After seeing the couple start for home, Mr. 
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Brown walked slowly down the street rubbing 
his hands and saying to himself: 

" They call Brown an old fool, and say his 
daughter will never marry, because he keeps 
such a strict watch over her, and will not let 
her go anywhere with a gentleman. Now that 
is just the point where I draw the line. If I 
was only sure they were gentlemen I would not 
say a word against their attentions, but all they 
want is the old man's money. Now Flora and I 
are both satisfied with Edward, and I hope they 
may make a match. I suppose people will say 
that all he is after is my money, but as I intro- 
duced him into my family, I am the only one to 
blame for that. I do not think money will hurt 
such a fellow as he is, any way." 

It was ten o'clock when he reached home, 
and he found Edward in the parlor with Flora, 
waiting to see what Mr. Brown's business was 
with him. But Mr. Brown had forgotten that 
he had told him to await his return (possibly 
intentionally), and after a few pleasant words * 
with him, he retired without a word on business 
matters. 
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Edward stayed a while longer, but Mr. Brown 
not returning, he left for his home. Half way 
down the hill he met Charlie, who said: 

"Halloo, Ed ! Who was the young lady you 
had tucked under your arm in the early part of 
the evening? Sister in the prayer meeting?" 

Not liking the tone of the remark, he turned 
it off by asking a question himself. 

" You can't shake me off that way, old fellow, 
for I saw the lady full in the face, and she was 
a stunner. Now who was she?" 

"Mr. Jones, those are not the words of a 
gentleman, nor such as a gentleman will listen 
to. If you cannot talk to me in a proper way, 
your room will be better than your company." 

"Whew!" said Charles under his breath, "I 
shan't find out anything that way." Then he 
said aloud, " Excuse me, Ed, I did not mean to 
offend, but I am such a hand to banter that I 
could not help it if you were the minister." 

"I don't object to banter, but I do to rude- 
ness. If you really want to know the young 
lady's name I will tell you." 

" I'm not so very particular about it, only as 
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you are a comparative stranger, I was not aware 
you had any young lady acquaintances in the 
city." 

" I have only this one. It was Mr. Brown's 
daughter." 

"The d ! Excuse me, but I thought Mr. 

Brown's daughter was an old maid and wore 
glasses." 

" This one doesn't seem very old, nor does she 
wear glasses." 

"So I perceive," said Jones, and they walked 
on in silence for some minutes; then he asked: 

"Who was the old lady with specks." 

"Mr. Brown's sister." 

" It is queer I never happened to meet her, or 
hear that he had a young daughter." 

" Not very strange ; she has been away from 
home most of the time for the past five years, 
and only returned a few months ago." 

"That is probably the reason. I always sup- 
posed the old maid was his daughter. We part 
here, good night," — and Charles turned down 
a side street, and Edward walked on down the 
hill to his room. 
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Hardly had Flora returned to the parlor from 
seeing Edward to the door, when her aunt came 
into the room and said: 

"Well, Miss, do you think such conduct is 
proper for a young lady of your standing?" 

"To what do you refer?" 

"Sitting up till eleven o'clock with a man 
you have known but a few weeks, and that man 
one of your father's clerks." 

"Aunt Mary, you had better inform yourself 
of the nature of the gentleman's visit before 
you talk to me in this manner. I will not hear 
it from you." 

"What do you mean?" 

" I mean that my father asked Mr. Wilson to 
come to the house with me, and wait till he 
returned, as he had business with him." 

"Then why did he not go after your father 
came home?" 

"He was waiting to see what father wanted, 
ffe did not say anything to him when he came 
home, and both Mr. Wilson and myself thought 
he would return to the parlor. It was getting 
late, and at Mr. Wilson's suggestion I rang for 
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James, and he said father had retired. He had 
forgotten that he told him to stay, probably." 

" That's a pretty story, young lady ! Do you 
think I shall believe that? The whole thing is 
trumped up, I don't believe a word of it." 

Flora arose and rang the bell for a servant. 

"What is that for?" asked Miss Brown. 

"'I shall call my father and ask him if I am 
to be called a liar in my own home." 

"You will do nothing of the kind." 

"I certainly shall. I am not accustomed to 
such language, and shall not hear it even from 
you." 

James answered the bell, but before Flora 
could say a word, Miss Brown said: 

"It was a mistake James; we did not want 
you." 

"I did, James. Will you ask my father if he 
will come down to the parlor?" 

"Yes, Miss Flora." 

"Do nothing of the kind, James," said Miss 
Brown, sternly. 

"If you please, mum, Massa Brown's orders 
to me was dat Miss Flora's orders was premedi- 
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tory orders, and was to take defect previously 
before any other pusson's orders. So you see, 
mum, it devolves on me to reform Massa Brown 
ob de wishes ob Miss Flora, eben do you orders 
is contrawise," said the servant, as he bowed to 
Miss Brown and left the room. 

"What will your father say to being called 
up at this time of night, Miss?" 

Flora did not answer her, but walked to the 
window and looked out upon the deserted street. 

" What am I called up at this time of night 
for?" asked Mr. Brown, as he entered the room 
in dressing-gown and slippers. 

Without giving her aunt a chance to speak, 
Flora replied: 

"To see if you will permit your daughter to 
be called a liar in your own house." 

"What do you mean?" 

" Aunt Mary, will you please repeat the con- 
versation." 

" I perf er you should do your own talking." 

"Mary!" thundered Mr. Brown, now fully 
awake and interested, "tell me just what you 
said to my daughter." 
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Miss Brown now began to realize that she 
had made a mistake. She stood terribly in awe 
of her brother, for she was dependent on him 
for a home, and she did her best to smooth the 
matter over, but Flora was ready to supply what 
her aunt wished to leave out. In a veiy short 
time Mr. Brown had the whole story. 

"My daughter is perfectly correct in what 
she told you. You had no right to question 
her at all, and I should not have blamed her if 
she had told James to kick you out of the 
house. I sent Mr. Wilson home with Flora, 
and I told him that I had business with him. I 
did forget to transact tfiat business, and I fully 
intended to forget it when I told him so. Now 
I want you to understand that Flora is mistress 
of this house. Please bear this in mind, and do 
not try to meddle with any of our affairs if you 
wish a home with us." 

So saying, Mr. Brown turned and left the 
room, and his sister beat a hasty retreat through 
another door. 

Flora sat alone a long time musing. Her 

father had said that he purposely forgot his 

7 
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business with Mr. Wilson. That meant that he 
wished them to spend the evening together. 
Like all girls she objected to having a gentle- 
man picked out for her, even by her father, and 
it certainly did look as if he was trying to aid 
her in the selection of a lover. At the same 
time she remembered that her father had never 
hinted at such a thing, and that now she should 
not have known it if, in his anger with her aunt, 
he had not let more of the truth out than he 
evidently intended to. 

She liked Mr. Wilson very much, and the 
fact that her aunt did not approve of him, made 
her determined to win liim if she could. 

From this time Edward was Flora's accepted 
suitor, and it looked as though for once the 
course of true love was to run smoothly. 

But the old proverb must prove true in this 
case. Charles Jones had seen Miss Flora and 
was bound to get an introduction to her. For 
several months he tried in vain, and finally 
became desperate. 

One morning as he came into the office he 
saw an open letter on Mr. Wilson's desk, and he 
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picked it up and read it. It was from his sister, 
and it was evident from the wording that he 
had been telling her something of Mr. Brown's 
daughter and his prospects in t£at direction. 

Here was a chance for something. He did 
not exactly know what, but he put the letter in 
his pocket for future reference. 

About a week after this, Edward received a 
letter from his sister, saying his mother was 
very sick, and asking him to come home imme- 
diately. 

He explained to Mr. Brown the contents of 
the letter. 

Glancing at the clock Mr. Brown said: 

" You haven't a moment to lose. The train 
goes in ten minutes. Here is money for your 
trip; don't stop for anything," and handing him 
a roll of bills he hurried him off to the train. 

He caught the train and was soon on the way 
home with a heavy heart. 

" That's a failure," said Jones to himself, as 
Edward left the room. " He's won the old man 
if he has not the daughter. I must try some- 
thing else." 
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Mr. Brown went to the depot to see if Edward 
caught the train, and when he returned, a letter 
lay on his desk with no envelope on it. 

"What is this letter, Mr. Jones?" 

"What letter, sir?" 

" This on my desk," holding it up. 

"I don't know, sir; it must have been some- 
thing you left. No one has been in." 

"I saw no letter here when I went out." 

"Possibly Mr. Wilson might have dropped it, 
he left in such a hurry." 

" I guess likely it is the one from his sister. 
I will lay it in his desk." 

"Did you look at the signature? It might 
have been a business letter that he was about 
answering when the other was brought in." 

Mr. Brown unfolded the letter, glanced at it, 
and put it in his pocket, and without another 
word retired to his private office. 

"I've got him this time, sure," thought Jones, 
as the door closed on Mr. Brown. " That story 
of a sick mother won't go down with the old 
gent after reading that letter, I'll bet. If I can 
only get Ed out of the way I know I can win." 
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After seating himself at the desk, Mr. Brown 
opened the letter and read: 

"Boston, February 16. 
"Dear Ed: 

"J am in trouble and you must help me out. 

Send money or come yourself if you don't want 

to see me there. 

"Nora." 

"That's queer enough," thought Mr. Brown. 
"It don't seem possible that Edward can be that 
kind of a man. I will wait and see what he has 
to say for himself before I say a word." 

"While he was thinking about the matter, a 
message boy came in with a telegram, which he 
opened and read as follows : 

"New York, February 17. 
"To George Brown: 

"Letter forged. Met mother here and well. 
Will return on night train. 

"Edward Wilson." 

"I don't understand it," said Mr. Brown. 

"What sir?" asked the boy. 

"I was talking to myself, sonny. Wait and I 
will send an answer." 
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He telegraphed to Mr. Wilson to meet him at 
Canton, a small station a few miles from the 
city, instead of coming directly back. Then he 
wrote a note to his daughter, saying that he 
should be out of the city for a couple of days. 
He left word with Jones that he might be gone 
a week or ten days, so that Jones would not 
think his going away had anything to do with 
Edward. Leaving particular directions about 
the letters, he left the office for the depot. 

Mr. Brown had not been gone over five min- 
utes, when Jones put on his coat and followed 
him to the depot to see if he had really left the 
city. He saw him on the train and watched till 
it passed out of the depot. Going back to the 
office he wrote this note: 
"Miss Brown: 

"May I see you a few moments on special ousi- 
ness concerning your father. 

"Charles Jones." 

Dispatching the office boy to Mr. Brown's 
residence with the note, he sat down in the 
private office to await developments. 

The boy soon came back with a message for 
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him to come right up, as it was not convenient 
for her to come to the office. 

He did go right up, thinking to himself that 
he should now have the opportunity he had long 
wanted, of showing to Mr. Brown's daughter 
how much superior he was to Edward Wilson. 

He was ushered in by James, and soon stood 
in the presence of Miss Mary Brown. 

"I wished to see Mr. Brown's daughter," said 
Charles, bowing to Miss Brown. 

"I am she," said the spinster. 

"I thought — that is, I — well, I mean the 
younger daughter." 

" Perhaps you mean his niece," said the crafty 
spinster, "he has only one daughter." 

"Then you are the lady, of course. My busi- 
ness is in regard to Mr. Wilson." 

"Yes!" 

"He left the city under rather unfavorable 
circumstances, and very suddenly." 

"You don't say so! He has been paying 
attention to my cousin, Miss Flora, and I wa3 in 
hopes he would turn out a likely fellow and 
marry her, as she is a poor girl, and is entirely 
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dependent upon my father for support. I have 
had my suspicions about the man from the first 
time he called." 

" Oh, it may be all right, but I thought if he 
was waiting on Mr. Brown's daughter, someone 
ought to tell her of his actions." 

"I am much obliged to you, Mr. Jones, for 
your interest in my welfare. P will warn Miss 
Flora of the character of the man." 

" I don't believe I would say anything to her 
till we find out something more. I will come 
up again this evening if I should hear anything 
further." 

"Thank you, Mr. Jones, I wish you would." 

Jones hurried down the hill again, wondering 
how Edward could have made the mistake of 
thinking the niece was the daughter. 

" That's the reason old Brown is so anxious to 
get her married off. He don't want to support 
her. But that old maid! Brown is rich and 
old, and all his money will go to his daughter. 
I wonder if it wouldn't pay to marry her for the 
old man's money. It would be a bitter pill to 
swallow, but I have an idea that the money 
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would sugar-coat it enough to make it go down. 
I'll go up and see her this evening, and see if I 
can't make love to her." 

Miss Brown left the library when Mr. Jones 
went home, and as she did so a door opened, 
and James emerged from a closet where he had 
been confined during the conversation. 

"It's kind ob quar dat a cullard pusson ob my 
ageness and powers ob inseptibility, should mis- 
take dat cupboard for de hall, and be shut up 
for dis extreme longness. But I's seen exportant 
inclosures; I's heard some things dat are com- 
posterous ! Can I hab libed to see dat ole dried 
up cummudgeon palm herself off for Massa 
Brown's daughter? Dis nig is ole enough to 
hold his hush, anyhow, and see what de ole gal 
means to do." 

Evening came, and Mr. Jones was on hand at 
the Brown mansion, as he said he would be. 

What passed during the evening I will not 
pretend to say, but it was very late when Mr. 
Jones went home. As he walked slowly along 
he said to himself: 

"I believe I'll do it. Money I want badly, 
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and money I must have. I believe she is the 
worst specimen of a woman I ever beheld, but 
I can stand her better than I can being dunned 
from morning till night. They say that between 
two evils one must choose the least. I think 
the old maid is the least. If Brown would not 
forgive us for eloping I should be in a bad fix, 
but I am willing to risk something, and that 
will not be too much, I reckon." 

About nine o'clock the next evening, as Miss 
Flora sat in the library, there was a timid knock 
at the door. 

" Come in," said Miss Flora. 

The door opened carefully, and the woolly 
head of James came slowly in sight. 

"Is you alone, Miss Flora?" 

"Yes, James." 

James came in and shut the door, when he 
said: 

"I's got suffin' to tell you." 

"Well," said Miss Flora, laying down her 
book and looking at the old man. 

He related the conversation he had heard the 
day before, while hid in the closet, and also what 
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passed between Mr. Jones and Miss Brown in 
the evening of the same day. He also told her 
that the elopement had taken place just before 
he came to the library. 

"How do you know that, James?" 

"Well, you see, Miss, I happened to over- 
hear—" 

"James, you have not been playing eaves- 
dropper, have you ? " 

" Don't know 'zactly what dat means, but I 
guess not — I only listened." 

" That was very wrong." 

"No 'twan't. When de ole woman and dat 
young rascal plots agin my young missus, I's 
gwine to listen, and drop de eaves and every- 
thing else. ' 

"What do you mean, James?" 

"Why, you see I hear dat man Jones say to 
de ole—" 

"James!" 

"I mean Miss Brown, senior, dat he wrote de 
letter and made up de story about Mr. Wilson, 
to get him out of de way, so he could win de 
ole man's daughter, and dat Mr. Wilson was all 
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right. He wanted de ole missus to go right off 
wid him before either ob dem corned back." 

At this point Mr. Brown came in, and James 
slipped a paper quickly into Flora's hand and 
whispered, — 

"You may want dat paper — keep it dark." 

Mr. Brown told Flora the whole story, as he 
knew it. He had met Mr. Wilson at Canton, 
and had shown him the letter which he had 
found on his desk on his return from the depot. 
How Edward Had failed to produce the letter 
from his sister, which he said was forged, and 
without which he would not believe him. He 
paused a few moments, then he said: 

"I could not keep him in my employ after 
this, of course, nor could I permit him to see 
you again." 

" But father, why did you not give him more 
of a chance, to prove what he said? I am afraid 
you acted too hastily. What kind of a man is 
your bookkeeper? " 

" Good enough, I guess, but after this I sjiall 
not trust anyone, man, woman or child. I am 
bitterly disappointed in Edward." 
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"Ring the bell, please, for James. I want 
you to hear what he has just told me." 

James answered the bell, and was veiy much 
frightened at the idea of his master's knowing 
that lie had been listening, but there was no 
help for it, so he told his story. 

"That puts a different light upon the whole 
matter," said Mr. Brown, catching up his hat. 
"I must see Mr. Wilson to-night. Call a hack, 
James." 

After James had gone out, Flora said: 

" Here is a letter which James said Mr. Jones 
dropped on the steps last night, when he went 
out. I have not read it." 

Mr. Brown took the letter and read it. 

"It is the forged letter from Edward's sister. 
That Jones is a big rascal." 

" Carriage ready, sir," said James. 

After Mr. Brown had gone, James came into 
the library and said: 

"I isn't gwine to git discharged is I, Miss 
Flora?" 

"No, James, you did me a good service, and 
I will see that you are not blamed at all." 
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"Thank you, Miss Flora." 

An hour later Mr. Brown returned. He had 
not seen Edward, but he had left a note at his 
boarding-house, telling him that he should sit up 
till he came up to see him. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when Mr. Wilson 
came, but Mr. Brown and Flora were waiting 
for him. 

Mr. Brown showed Edward the letter, and on 
comparing it with the one Mr. Brown found on 
his desk, they proved to be in the same hand- 
writing, and Mr. Brown told Edward how he 
came by the letter, and all about Jones' elope- 
ment. 

Mr. Brown retired soon after, but it took 
Edward an hour or so longer to make explana- 
tions to Flora. 

Next morning the papers announced the mar- 
riage of Mr. Charles Jones and Miss Mary, the 
sister of Mr. George Brown, the D street mer- 
chant. 

Mr. Jones saw the paper while at breakfast, 
and, with an exclamation of disgust, left the 
table. 
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Mrs. Jones heard the exclamation, and caught 
up the discarded paper. She, too, read the item, 
and mistrusting what her husband was about to 
do, started after him. She followed him to the 
depot, and just as he was getting on the cars 
she pulled him back, and the train went without 
him. 

He made several attempts to get away from 
her, but she was too smart for him. One day, 
about a week later, Edward called on him and 
made a proposition from Mr. Brown, which he 
at once accepted. 

The proposition was that if he would settle 
down and make the best of his bargain, he 
should have, rent free, a cottage in the suburbs, 
and one thousand dollars (in consideration of 
having relieved Mr. Brown of the support of 
his sister), and his old position back. 

Jones took the money, paid his debts, and is 
now living quietly, though not happily, with his 
wife, for he will never forgive her for having 
deceived him in regard to her relation to Mr. 
Brown. 

As Thanksgiving again approaches, the prep- 
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arations for a wedding at the Brown Mansion 
are progressing finely. The invitations are out 
and include Mr. and Mrs. Jones, but it is very 
doubtful if they accept the invitation, as Jones 
has never been seen in public with his wife, and 
vows he never will be. 

Edward Wilson is at his mother's home in 
Boston, but is daily expected to return, for he 
thinks that his first Thanksgiving away from 
home turned out so well, he will try another at 
the same place. 

The marriage ceremony will take place at the 
High Street church, and there will be a reception 
afterwards at the Brown mansion. 



OUR VILLAGE GOSSIP. 



JEMIMA PEPPER, maiden, was the one 
character of our village. Her age was very 
uncertain, but I suppose she must have been 
this side of thirty, for I believe that was the 
maximum age of every unmarried lady I have 
ever met. 

We didn't take a great many newspapers in 
our town, for we were away from any line of 
railroad, and our mail accommodations were 
limited. 

Quite a little village had sprung up close to 
the river, called Beautiful City, and most of the 
inhabitants, like myself, were well-to-do farmers. 

Our lack of communication with the outside 

world was more than made up by Miss Pepper, 
8 
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who could spread more news in a day than half 
a dozen well-conducted newspapers. 

One morning, while we were eating breakfast, 
the door opened and in came Jemima. She was 
all out of breath, and evidently had some very 
important news, for the afternoon was her usual 
time of visiting, or perhaps the newspaper men 
would put it, that was the time she "went to 
press." 

We did not have to wait long to find out 
what had happened, foi* after taking two or 
three long breaths, by way of winding up, she 
said: 

44 You know the boat came in this morning, 
and what do you think? Two passengers got 
off — a woman dressed in black, and a young 
man about twenty or thirty, her son probably — 
and they landed ever so many boxes, and chests, 
and bundles, and barrels, and trunks, and bags, 
and furniture, and I heard the young man ask- 
ing where the old Wilder farm was, and if there 
was anybody about who could take them and 
their things up to the house. Mr. Jones said he 
would carry them up in his carriage, and then 
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go down with his oxen and get the goods. -I 
asked Mr. Jones if he knew who they were, but 
he didn't, and although I have asked everybody 
I met, I could not find out. So I thought as 
you lived nearest the Wilder place, you might 
know who they were. I think it is the strangest 
thing in the world tha.t any one should have 
bought or hired the old place and I not have 
known it." 

She had to stop for she was so completely out 
of breath and so red in the face that I did not 
know but she would burst a blood vessel. No 
such good luck happened, however; but before 
she had time to commence again, Mr. Jones 
drove up with the persons in question. 

Without paying any attention to Jemima, I 
rushed out to meet my eldest sister and her son, 
for such the strangers were, and conducted them 
into the front part of the house, much to the 
annoyance of Jemima, who was determined to 
find out who they were before she left. Mother 
would not tell her, and she went off in disgust. 

Proceeding to the nearest neighbor's, Jemima 
freed her mind in regard to the strangers and to 
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myself, found out they did not know them, and 
then went home, baffled for once in her search 
for information. 

A few explanations may not be out of place, 
before we go on with the story. 

My sister, Mrs. Harrison, and her son Joseph, 
had lived in the city ten years, since her hus- 
band died, while Joe was finishing his education, 
and now had purchased the old Wilder place, 
and Joe was going to engage in farming in a 
small way, while he regained some of the flesh 
he had lost by too close attention to study. 

I was the agent for the heirs of the Wilder 
homestead, and as I did not consider it anyone's 
business, had said nothing about the sale of the 
place. This accounted for Jemima's lack of 
knowledge. For once I had been able to make 
a move without having it heralded 'in advance, 
and by so doing had incurred Jemima's ever- 
lasting displeasure. 

Miss Pepper took great interest in my affairs. 
She had married me to each and every one of 
the village maidens, but I was still single. She 
had predicted my early occupancy of the poor 
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house, but I still managed the most thrifty farm 
in the county. She had criticised the wages I 
paid my hired help. At one time I was paying 
them so much that I would surely ruin myself, 
just to show how smart I was. Then I was so 
niggardly that I wanted everybody to work for 
me for nothing; and all without my changing 
the price I had always paid. In faot, Jemima 
was hardly what you would call consistent. I 
think the neatest way to express it would be to 
say that she was "independent." 

My sister and her son were soon settled in 
their new home, and as soon as possible Miss 
Pepper paid her respects, and, after a few pre- 
liminary remarks, began to ply her questions, so 
as to have a good supply of news to relate at 
her next stopping place. 

Mrs. Harrison talked pleasantly, but was very 
careful not to give her any information of any 
kind, having been previously cautioned by me. 
While they were talking, Joe happened in and 
was introduced to Jemima. 

"You don't look very rugged, Joseph," she 
said, as she looked him over, after excusing 
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Mrs. Harrison, who said she had not quite got 
through in the kitchen. "You enjoy rather 
poor health don't you?" 

"No," said Joe, smiling, "I'm not quite so 
rugged as I used to be, but I expect the air here 
will agree with me so much that I shall soon 
fatten up, and be as smart as any of the farmers 
hereabouts." 

"You are married, I suppose?" 

" I expect to plant considerable of a garden 
this Spring, but I shall not do much real farming 
till next year," answered Joe, without a motion 
of the face to betray that he had not given a 
direct answer to her question. 

Jemima looked puzzled, but thinking he had 
not understood the question, put it in a different 
form. 

"Is your wife coming on this Summer?" 

" Not very, it's mostly grown up to brush, but 
I shall cut it off in the Fall and burn it." 

Jemima began to get uneasy. Could it be 
that this young man was a lunatic? It certainly 
appeared so, for he must have understood her 
questions. She concluded to ask one more, so 
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as to make sure he understood her, and if he 
made her another such answer as he had before, 
she would be sure he was crazy. 

"Did you know Mr. Medbury's people before 
you came to Beautiful City?" 

" Cabbages are a pretty good crop, but I think 
I shall experiment with corn mostly," said Joe, 
as he walked to the shelf and took down a little 
candy pistol and began to examine it. 

Before he could turn around he heard the 
door shut, and, looking out the window, saw 
Jemima half way across the yard, running for 
dear life. He sat down in a chair and laughed 
so heartily that his mother came in to see what 
was the matter. 

44 1 have been having a little agricultural con- 
versation with Miss Pepper, and she left very 
abruptly, that is all." 

"I hope you have not been rude to her, for 
you know we are strangers here, and don't want 
to get the ill-will of the neighbors." 

44 Indeed I was not rude, mother. She asked 
me some rather impertinent questions, and I 
answered her in a rather round-about way." 
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Half an hour later Joe was over to our house 
telling me of his meeting with Miss Pepper. 

"You're too late, Joe," I replied. "She has 
been here and told us that you were crazy, and 
that you were going to shoot her, and she had 
to run for her life." 

"The !" 

"Don't swear, Joe, it's a positive fact. Did 
you have a pistol?" 

"Pistol? No. I did not have anything that 
I know of. Let me see. Yes I did, though. 
There was a little candy pistol on the shelf, and 
I believe I did go and take it up," said Joe, with 
a very innocent look. 

"You young rascal, you have got yourself 
into trouble. The selectmen will be down to 
see you before you have been in town a week." 

"Never mind," said Joe, "I shall be glad to 
make their acquaintance. As I am to be one of 
the town's heavy men, I must, of course, make 
friends with the officials." 

About an hour after Joe left, Mr. Johnson 
came over to see me. He was one of thosq men 
who are always looking out for other people's 
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business, and I knew what he had come for 
before he had spoken a word. I explained the 
ease to him and he went away satisfied. 

Before the day was over I had entertained six 
men on the same errand, while my mother had 
received a dozen calls from the women on the 
same business. 

That night I called on Joe, and told him that 
if he played any more such tricks as that, I 
should have to take him in hand. 

"Now see here, Uncle. You are almost as 
old as I am, and, of course, I must kind of look 
up to you, but in a week or so I will show you 
something worth two of this." 

What was I to do? I thought more of this 
boy than I did of anyone else in the world, and 
he knew it. He was full of fun, and I was 
afraid he would carry it too far. 

In a few days he came over and told me what 
he was going to do. I agreed at once to lend a 
hand, for it was to get ahead of Miss Pepper. 

Jemima had a niece, Carrie Nelson, of whom 
she was guardian, and a terrible guardian she 
was. If one of the young gentlemen of the 
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town dared to speak to her on the street, he got 
a lecture from Jemima, and if Carrie was so 
imprudent as to bow to a young man, she was 
kept in the house for a week. 

Matters went on in this way till Miss Carrie 
was sixteen, when she asserted her rights, and 
insisted upon being sent to a boarding-school in 
the city, where several of the young ladies of 
our town had been. 

Miss Pepper refused point blank, and I was 
appealed to by Carrie, who was a favorite with 
me. By threatening to make application to the 
judge who appointed Jemima guardian, I gained 
the point, and she was taken away by her aunt 
to the school. When vacation time came she 
always went to the city and brought her niece 
home, and when it came time to go to school 
again, she would go back with her. 

She had been at the school three years when 
Joe came to town, and Jemima was making 
preparations to go and accompany her home, as 
the time had come for her to graduate. 

All Joe asked me to do was to keep Jemima 
from going after Carrie. I did not really want 
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to do this, for I did not think it a good plan for 
the girl to come on the boat alone. But my 
sister took sides with Joe, and finally mother 
put in a word for the scheme, and I consented, 
' though how I was to do it was a mystery. 

An unexpected opportunity turned up at just 
the right time, and I was successful. 

Miss Pepper had some business she wanted 
transacted, and as I was a bit of a lawyer, she 
came to me with it. It was a note that was due 
on the first day of August, the very' day that 
she was to go for Carrie. Now was my chance. 
I agreed to see the party and collect the note. 

I did see him, and he promised to be ready 
with the money, and, as a special favor to me, 
he would pay the money to Miss Pepper, at her 
house, at noon, I to be present at the time. 

Miss Pepper was puzzled. She did not want 
to let Carrie come home alone, and at the same 
time she was afraid if she did not see to the 
money she might lose it, for I let fall a few 
remarks about unindorsed notes, and hers was 
one of that kind. 

The money carried the day, and a letter was 
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sent to Carrie telling her that she would have 
to come home alone, but that she (Jemima) 
would meet her at the boat landing. 

My sister came over to the house a few days 
before Carrie was to arrive, and asked me to go 
down to the landing and get a span of horses 
that she expected on that day's boat. 

I went, of course, but wondered what she was 
bringing horses from the city for, when better 
and cheaper ones for farm work could be got in 
our own town. 

The boat had arrived when I got to the land- 
ing, and I found two very handsome horses and 
a nobby two-seated carriage to go with them. 
There was also a full equipment of harness, 
robes, etc., — in fact the nobbiest turnout our 
village had ever seen. I drove them up to my 
sister's, and asked her what she wanted such a 
fine team for. 

" You know I always liked nice horses, and I 
thought I could enjoy them just as much on the 
fine roads we have here, as I could in the city." 

"No doubt but what you can," said I, as I 
turned to go. 
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"I want you to come over Saturday afternoon 
and drive me down to the landing." 

"Why don't Joe drive you down?" 

" He is not in town. He went up to the city 
to spend a few days." 

"The dickins he did," thought I, though I 
never said a word, for I began to "smell a 
mice," but I never for a moment guessed the 
truth. 

We went to the landing Saturday, and we 
found Miss Pepper there waiting for Carrie. 
She eyed the new turn-out and its occupants 
with considerable curiosity, and finally saw that 
it was someone she knew, and hastened over to 
speak to us. 

"Were you expecting anybody, William?" 
she asked me, by way of opening the conversa- 
tion. 

" I thought I would drive down and see the 
boat come in," I replied, for I really did not 
know whether we were to meet anyone or not, 
though I expected almost anything. 

"My niece is coming to-day, and I came down 
to meet her. She has just graduated from the 
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young ladies' seminary at Clayville, just out of 
Lake City." 

"Indeed," said my sister, "how old is she?" 

"She must be nearly nineteen, or quite. Let 
me see — yes, she was nineteen last month." 

"She lives with you, I suppose?" 

"Yes, I am her guardian. Her father has 
been dead fifteen years, and her mother ten. " 

" You say she is nineteen. In that case she 
is her own guardian, is she not?" 

"How?" said Miss Pepper, looking at Mrs. 
Harrison inquiringly. 

" I say that if your niece is over eighteen, the 
law makes her her own guardian, and she can 
do as she pleases, can't she?" 

" I suppose she can, but I think I shall look 
out for her for a few years more, until she is 
able to take care of herself," said Jemima, fail- 
ing to discover anything more than an ordinary 
remark in Mrs Harrison's questions. 

Just then the steamer hove in sight, and Miss 
Pepper rushed down to the landing to get her 
niece the instant she came on shore. 

Quite a number came on the steamer, and 
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finally out came Came, dressed in a very pretty 
fawn colored silk and everything else to match, 
and leaning on the arm of a very distinguished- 
looking young man. 

"Why Carrie Nelson, what does this mean?" 
cried Jemima, trying to get her hands on Carrie, 
and being held back by none other than myself, 
who had taken in the whole situation at one 
glance, and rushed down to the boat. 

"Not Carrie Nelson, if you please, but Mrs. 
Joseph Harrison. This is My husband, Mr. 
Harrison, Miss Pepper ; Aunt Jemima, Joseph," 
said Carrie, " with a courtesy that would have 
done credit to a queen. 

Miss Pepper did not faint — that was not in 
her line — but she stood like one in a dream, 
while I escorted the young couple up to the 
carriage. 

Then, at Joe's request, I invited Jemima to 
ride with them, offering to drive Mr. Jones' 
horse, which she had hired to take Carrie home. 

She refused to go, however, and we drove off 
without her. 

On the way home Joe told me the whole 
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story. He had met Carrie a year and a half 
before at the school, and they had fallen in love 
with each other. Mrs. Harrison had met the 
young lady a few months later, and approved 
Joe's choice, for she knew the Nelson family 
years before. They had planned the whole con- 
spiracy, even the coming to Beautiful City of 
Joe and his mother. 

A pleasant reception was given the young 
couple a few days later, and Miss Pepper was 
there. She had- sense enough to see that she 
could not help the matter any, so she made the 
best of it, and occupied the time in telling those 
who said anything about it, that she knew all the 
time what was going on, but did not want folks 
in general to know it. She never talked about 
other people, and she did not want folks telling 
her affairs all over town. 

Of course everybody believed her, for she had 
a reputation for just such silence on matters 
which interested her — and everybody's business 
generally did. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe continue to live in Beautiful 
City, and Aunt Jemima lives with them, and 
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thinks there never was a man quite equal to Joe. 
She still holds the reputation of being the vil- 
lage gossip, and she has never yet given in that 
the young people got the best of her. 



9 



TWO CHRISTMASES. 



FOR the past six months things had gone 
badly with Mrs. Loring and her only son 
Charles. They had been very comfortable up 
to the early part of June, when Charles was 
injured in the knee by the breaking of a lathe 
which he was running, so he had not been able 
to do a bit of work since. 

During this time the money they had saved 
had slowly but surely dwindled away, and this 
evening, when our story opens (December 22), 
they sat in their cosy parlor discussing the best 
manner of disposing of their last few dollars. 

" It does seen hard, mother, that this should 
happen just as I had finished my trade and was 
beginning to earn good wages." 
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"I knew it, Charles, but we have not fared 
so very badly yet, and I think some way will be 
opened so that we shall not suffer." 

" I hope so, but I do not see any way, just 
now, do you?" 

"No, I must say the outlook is not bright. If 
we only had money enough to send you to Dr. 
Homer of New York, I think he could cure you. 
I shall try and get some sewing to do. I can 
earn enough to keep us from starving." 

" But you are not able to take in sewing." 

"I think I could do a little. I am going out 
now to see someone I think will help me." 

So saying, Mrs. Loring J)ut on her things and 
went out. 

On reaching the street she proceeded at once 
to the house of Mr. Allen, the owner of the 
shop where Charles learned his trade. Mr. 
Allen was not at home, but was expected every 
minute, and she was shown by the servant into 
the pleasant sitting-room to wait for him. She 
was hardly seated before Mr. Allen's daughter 
Sadie came into the room and said : 

" Father has gone down to the post-office for 
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his evening mail, and should have been back by 
this time. I am sure you will not have to wait 
long." 

" Your father still owns the machine shop on 
Water street, does he not?" 

" Yes, he owns it, but he leaves the manage- 
ment of it to his foreman, Mr. Waterson." 

" Then perhaps I should have called on Mr. 
Waterson instead of your father." 

" That depends on what you want. Were you 
looking for work for someone?" 

"No, ma'am, but my son used to work there. 
Last June he was injured by the breaking of a 
machine, and has not been able to leave the 
house, or even stand on his foot since. His 
time was just out, and I wanted to learn what 
was the usual way of treating apprentices who 
had faithfully served their time." 

"If that is your errand you have certainly 
come to the right place, for Mr. Waterson is so 
dignified that I do not believe he would stoop so 
low as to give you the desired information," said 
Sadie, with a decided emphasis on the word 
stoop. 
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At this point Mr. Allen entered, and was 
introduced to Mrs. Loring by Sadie, who, it 
seemed, knew the lady's name, although Mrs. 
Loring was sure she had not spoken it in her 
presence. 

Mi's. Loring told her story to Mr. Allen as she 
had told it to Sadie, and he was all attention at 
once. 

"How long ago did your son commence to 
work for me?" 

" Three years ago last May." 

"Did he have any written agreement as to 
the time he should serve?" 

" Such a paper was made out, but was kept 
by the foreman. Charles asked him for a dupli- 
cate, but was told that the original document 
would be kept in the safe, and could be seen at 
any time." 

"Do you remember hearing your son say what 
the terms were ? " 

"I do, sir. We talked them over before he 
went to work, and although Charles thought 
they were rather below the wages given at other 
places, I told him he had better accept, for I 
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knew it was a good place to work, as my hus- 
band worked for fifteen years in that shop." 

"Was your husband Edward Loring?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"I remember him well. He was one of my 
best workmen when I took the personal super- 
vision of my shop. Did Mr. Waterson know 
that Charles was the son of one of my former 
workmen?" 

"I think he told him so." 

" Tell me what the agreement was, as near as 
you can remember." 

" For the first year he was to receive $3.50 a 
week, and $25 cash at the end of the year ; $4 
a week for the second year, with $25 at the end 
of the year; while the third year he was to have 
$4.50 per week, with $50 at the end of his time. 
There were some matters relative to work which 
I did not understand and do not remember." 

Mr. Allen was silent for some minutes. Then 
turning to his daughter he said, — 

" Sadie, won't you go to the library and get 
the papers from the upper right-hand pigeon- 
hole of my desk?" 
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She obtained the papers, and Mr. Allen had 
no difficulty in finding the one he wanted. He 
took it out of the envelope and read it over to 
himself. Then laying it down with the others, 
he said to Mrs. Loring, — 

"These agreements were all complied with, 
of course." 

"No, sir, they were not." 

"What was the difficulty?" 

"At the end of the first year Mr. Waterson 
told Charles that owing to the dull times they 
could not give him the promised $25 cash, but 
would raise his wages according to agreement. 
Charles thought this was rather hard, but as he 
was getting a good trade, thanks to his father's 
old friends in the shop, he concluded to stay. 
At the end of the second year he was told the 
same thing. At the end of the third year, when 
his time was out and business was much better, 
he thought certainly he would receive the $50, 
but again he was disappointed, Mr. Waterson 
telling him that the best he could do was to give 
him journeyman's wages from that time on." 

"I will see Waterson to-morrow and inquire 
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into the matter. In the meantime do not men- 
tion to anyone that you have seen me. By the 
way, did your son know you was coming to see 
me?" 

"No, sir, he did not. I have spoken about 
coming, a number of times, but he always said 
I must not come, as you left the management of 
the shop to Mr. Waterson, and would not want 
to be bothered. I should not have come now if 
I had known any other course. We had the 
doctor for a while, but as he did not help him 
any, we stopped his coming to save the expense 
of his visits." 

" You should have come to me before. I have 
not kept run of my men lately, because I sup- 
posed Waterson was doing as I told him. I did 
not even know anyone was hurt there. I will 
look the matter up at once. Do you need any- 
thing for to-night?" 

"No, sir, we are not quite so bad off as that. 
I was only going to ask you if you would be 
willing to advance the money to send him to 
New York for treatment, and let him pay you 
when he got able to work." 
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"Don't worry another bit about the matter. 
He shall be attended to at once. I only wish 
I had known before." 

Mrs. Loring went home feeling that she had 
done the right thing, and that Charles would 
soon be on the road to recovery. 

Charles was too despondent when his mother 
returned to ask about her errand, and so he 
retired all unconscious of the events that were 
to transpire in his behalf. 

The next forenoon Charles was sitting at the 
window as usual, when a very pretty young 
lady came down the street, evidently looking 
for some particular house, as she scanned the 
numbers as she passed. 

She stopped opposite his front door, came up 
the steps and rang the bell. 

Mrs. Loring went to the door, and there was 
a few . moments' whispered conversation in the 
entry, during which Miss Allen (for she it was) 
told Mrs. Loring that she was not to let her son 
know that she was Mr. Allen's daughter, for her 
father had sent her there to make Charles think 
this was the way he got his information about 
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the accident. Mrs. Loring came into the parlor 
with the stranger and said: 

"This is my son, Miss Allen. Charles this is 
the young lady who is to help me get work." 

Miss Allen bowed, and Charles said: 

44 Excuse me from rising, but I am a cripple, 
as you see. If I were not my mother would 
not have to take in sewing." 

44 How were you injured, sir?" asked Miss 
Allen. 

44 By the breaking of a lathe in Mr. Allen's 
machine shop." 

44 You don't mean Joseph Alton?" 

44 Yes, ma'am." 

44 My uncle," said the young lady, hesitatingly. 
44 1 never heard him say anything about anyone 
getting hurt there." 

44 1 think it quite likely he never knew of it. 
Mr. Waterson, the foreman, is not a man who 
would tell of anything of that kind." 

44 1 will ask him the next time I see him. He 
used to be very particular about any of his jnen 
who were sick or hurt, and I don't see why he 
don't make Mr. Waterson do the same." 
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"I rather you would not say anything to him 
about it, if you please. I would not like him 
to think I expected any attention from him. I 
was only a journeyman." 

" He wouldn't think you had anything to do 
with it, of course. I shall just tell him that I 
saw one of his men that was hurt, that's all. If 
he inquires about it I shall send him to Mr. 
Waterson. I—" 

She checked herself just in time to prevent 
letting Charles know who she was, and Mrs. 
Loring entering just then, the conversation was 
changed, and Charles did riot get another chance 
to ask her not to mention him to Mr. Allen, as 
he meant to have done. 

That evening one of his old shopmates galled 
in to see him, as many of them did occasionally. 
After inquiring how Charles was, he said: 

" Something happened in the shop to-day that 
will interest you. I was busy with my work 
when someone said, 4 Good morning, Mr. Ellis,' 
and looking up, there stood Mr. Allen. It was 
the first time he has been in the shop for a year, 
and I was surprised to see him. He asked a 
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few questions about the work, and then wanted 
to know where the young man was who did the 
fancy brass work. It was a good chance so I told 
him the whole story. He thanked me and started 
for the office. In a few minutes the bell rang 
for Waterson to come to the office. Just after 
two o'clock the big gong struck, and the engine 
slowed down, and we all went to the office to 
see what was wanted. Mr. Allen was there and 
told us that Mr. Waterson had got through and 
Mr. Jackson was to take his place. We went 
back to work feeling good, I tell you, for none of 
us liked Waterson, but everyone likes Jackson. 
We talked it over, and Jackson thinks you are 
in some way responsible for the change, and 
that you will hear from headquarters before 
many days." 

"No, I guess not." 

44 Well, you see. But I must be going, as I 
have not been home yet. I couldn't withstand 
the temptation of coming in and telling you. 
Good night." 

46 Good night, Mr. Ellis ; come in again." 

44 Yes, I'll keep you posted." 
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Could Charles have been in the office and 
heard the following conversation, he would have 
thought as the workman did about the matter. 

As soon as Mr. Allen left Mr. Ellis, he went 
right to the office and sent for Mr. Waterson. 
When he came into the office Mr. Allen's first 
question was, — 

"Mr. Waterson, where is Charles Loring?" 

"He has left, sir." 

"Why did he leave?" 

" He got hurt and did not come back again." 

"Did he get another place?" 

"I presume so, though I do not know." 

"Do you mean to tell me that you know 
nothing more about this young man?" 

"Nothing more, sir." 

" Don't you remember that I told you to look 
out for any of the men who were sick or hurt? 
Why did you not do so in this case ? " 

" He was not much of a workman, and I did 
not care to have him back." 

" Then why did you give him the best and 
finest work in the shop. " 

To this Mr. Waterson made no reply. 
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" Won't you show me the agreement you made 
with him?" asked Mr. Allen. 

"There was no written agreement made, only 
a verbal one." 

" Tell me how it read, please." 

"I believe we were to give him $3.50, $4 and 
$4.50 per week for his three years." 

"And was this agreement fully carried out?" 

"Yes, sir, fully." 

"What is this paper?" asked Mr. Allen, as 
he handed him the original agreement he had 
signed with Charles Loring, and which he was 
sure he had burned the next day. 

He made no answer, and after waiting a few 
moments Mr. Allen went on: 

" Now, Mr. Waterson, the books say Mr. Lor- 
ing was paid the amount stated on this paper, 
you say he was paid less y what became of the 
difference?" 

" I will get it for you to-day." 

"Then you acknowledge to have robbed this 
poor boy of $356 of his wages in the last three 
years? Waterson, this is beastly! For the last 
six months this young man has been suffering 
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for the lack of medical attendance, which he 
could not get for want of money. You knew 
this all the time and never offered any assist- 
ance. The jail would be the best place for you, 
but that would not help the matter. I will tell 
in a few moments what I shall expect you to do 
in order to satisfy me to let you go instead of 
sending you to prison." 

Turning to the treasurer, who had been in 
the room and heard the conversation, Mr. Allen 
asked, — 

" How much was Mr. Loring earning when his 
name last appeared on the books?" 

"Eighty dollars a month, sir," replied the 
treasurer, after referring to the book. 

" Eighty dollars a month for six months would 
make 1480. Add to this the $356 which he 
stole, makes $836 which he is responsible for. 
Then the doctor's bill must not be forgotten." 

Mr. Allen sat in deep thought for some time. 
Then turning to Mr. Waterson he said: 

44 If you will hand me $1000 in cash for Mr. 
Loring, I will let you go without prosecuting 
you. I will let Mr. Sampson go out with you 
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while you raise it. If you do not wish to do so, 
I will give Mr. Loring the money myself, and 
let the law take its course." 

"I will give you the money inside of half an 
hour,'' said Mr. Waterson, rising. 

Mr. Sampson went out with him, and in ten 
minutes they came back, and Mr. Waterson 
handed the money to Mr. Allen. 

" Now Mr. Waterson you may go, but I advise 
you to get out of town as soon as possible, for 
somebody might hear of this who would not let 
you off as easily as I have," said Mr. Allen, as 
he put the money away. 

That evening Charles and his mother were 
talking over the situation. Mrs. Loring was 
sure Miss Allen would tell her uncle, and that 
he would at least get the back money due on 
the agreement, but Charles did not think so. 

The next day passed and nothing was seen of 
or heard from Mr. Allen, and in the evening 
Charles said to his mother: 

"You see I was right. Mr. Allen is too busy 
to meddle with such little matters. As long as 
he makes money he does not care what his men 
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are paid. You heard Mr. Ellis say yesterday 
was the first time he had been in the shop for a 
year." 

" I shan't give it up yet. Mr. Allen has the 
name of being a very honorable man. He will 
come and see you as soon as he is at liberty, and 
if you tell him you did not get what it was 
agreed you should have, he will make it right." 

" I shall not say anything about that. If he 
mentions the subject I shall tell him, but as he 
knows nothing about it he will not be likely to 
say anything." 

Christmas morning dawned with a rousing 
snow storm. Charles took his accustomed seat 
at the window, and looked out upon the white 
scenery. 

"This will be a dull Christmas for us," he 
said to his mother, as she came, into the room 
and sat down beside him. 

" I am afraid it will, but I have a feeling that 
we have seen the worst of our troubles, and that 
better times are coming." 

"I wish I could think so," said Charles, look- 
ing out the window into the deep snow, just as 
10 
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a hack came around the corner. "Look how 
deep the snow is — almost up to the hubs of the 
teams. It must have snowed all night." 

Mrs. Loring did not reply, for the hack drove 
directly up to her door, and Mr. Allen and 
another gentleman got out and came up the 
steps. Mrs. Loring answered the bell, and the 
two gentlemen came into the parlor at once. 
Mr. Allen walked over to Charles and said: 

"Well, young man, I'm not going to scold 
you to-day for not letting me know you were 
injured, but after Dr. Homer gets through with 
you I shall take you in hand." 

Charles fairly started from the chair with 
astonishment, for before him stood the man who 
could cure him, if a cure was possible. 

The doctor at once proceeded to business, and 
examined the injured knee. Turning to Mr. 
Allen, he said: 

"It will be perfectly safe to move the young 
man to your house, and I think we will take 
him right along with us. You said you had a 
warm room prepared for him, did you not?" 

"Yes, we are all ready for him," said Mr. 
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Allen. Then turning to Mrs. Loring, who was 
still in the room, he said: 

"We will take Charlie right along with us, 
and will send for you in the course of a couple 
of hours, giving you time to make what prepar- 
ations are necessary for closing your house for a 
month or two. Dr. Homer will examine the leg 
and do what is necessary for its cure, and we 
think it best that the operation be performed at 
my house, where we can have plenty of room 
and plenty of help." 

So Charles was bundled up and taken to the 
house of Mr. Allen, where Mrs. Loring soon 
followed. 

Dr. Homer was very anxious to start back 
home as soon as possible, so after dinner he 
made a careful examination, and found that a 
bone was split, and a sharp piece stood out in 
such a manner as to pierce the flesh whenever 
any weight was thrown on the limb, or if it was 
twisted in any manner. It would be necessary 
to cut into the flesh and remove the piece of 
bone before the limb could be used, and the 
sooner it was done, the quicker the young man 
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could walk, but, at the same time, a few hours 
waiting would do no harm. 

"Now," said Dr. Homer, "the question is, 
shall I spoil your Christmas by performing the 
operation to-day, or shall we wait until to-mor- 
row morning." 

"For my part I should consider it the best 
Christmas I ever spent, if it could be done now, 
and I started on the road to recovery, but as I 
am not at home I will not spoil the day for the 
people who have been so kind to me." 

"Don't delay another minute, if Charles is 
ready; too much time has already been lost," 
said Mr. Allen. 

So Charles was taken to the room prepared 
for him, and Dr. Homer, assisted by Dr. Wilson, 
Mr. Allen's family physician, commenced the 
operation. 

For nearly an hour Charles bore the pain of 
the lance and knife without a murmur. Dr. 
Homer thoroughly understood his business, and 
the operation took much less time than it would 
under a less skillful hand. As he adjusted the 
last bandage, he said : 
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" There, the deed is done, and in a week, if 
you behave properly, you may sit up some. I 
shall go back home to-night, but will return on 
Tuesday to see how you are getting on. You 
must not move the limb the least bit while I am 
gone. Perfect quiet for a few days is absolutely 
necessary, and I shall see to it that you have it. 
This was a very simple operation which any 
surgeon could have done, had he known where 
to look for the trouble. Of course the length 
of time which has elapsed since the accident, 
made it much more painful to you than it would 
have been at the time it happened. The flesh 
and bone are not in as bad a condition as I was 
afraid I should find them, and I have not the 
slightest doubt but what you will be able to go 
to work inside of two months." 

" While I do not accept the simplicity of the 
operation, I fully agree with you in regard to 
the pain," said Charles, with a faint endeavor at 
a smile. 

" You are not in a condition to discuss such 
matters," said Dr. Homer, pleasantly, "and the 
best thing for you to do is to take a nap for a 
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few hours, and we will see how you are when 
you wake up. I shall leave you in charge of Dr. 
Wilson, who is to report to me if you don't get 
along all right." 

While talking, Dr. Homer had been preparing 
a few powders, one of which he gave to Charles, 
and in ten minutes the young man had forgotten 
his own existence in a heavy sleep. 

When he awoke some hours later he had to 
think pretty hard to remember where he was. 
A faint glimmer of gas told him he was not at 
home, for they did not burn gas at his house. 
He called softly for his mother, and in answer a 
black face peered over him and said, — 

"Did you speak, sar?" 

"I believe I tried to," said Charles. "Where 
ami?" 

"You is at Mr. Allen's house, sar. De doctor 
dun cut you up, and Fs to watch with you till 
you's got mended." 

"Oh, yes< I remember now. What day is it; 
and what time 'of day?" 

" It am Christmas, sar, and about seben o'clock 
in the evening. Shall I call de people, sar?" 
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"I wish you would." 

"Yes, sar. If you will excuse me for a few 
moments, sar, I will do so, sar," and the polite 
darkey bowed himself out. 

Mr. Allen came in at once, and asked him 
how he felt. 

"I don't hardly know, sir. It seems as if I 
felt well enough, only I can't stir hand or foot." 

"That is all right Charlie, and just exactly as 
the doctor said it would be. We are to let you 
lie awake for a couple of hours, and then give 
you another sleeping portion. Before I call 
your mother I want to give you this check for a 
thousand dollars." 

"What is it for, sir?" 

" Part of it — $356 — was due on the agreement 
between you and I, through my foreman, and 
the rest Waterson paid you for lost time, wear 
and tear on the system, etc.," said Mr. Allen. 

"I got all the money he agreed to pay me but 
1100." 

" Yes, according to what he told you, but not 
what he put on paper and what you signed. 
We will go by the written agreement, especially 
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as Waterson drew the money from the treasurer. 
Listen while I read you the agreement: 

"'For the first year $4.50 per week, with $50 
cash at the end of the year; for the second 
year, $5 per week, and $50 cash at the end of 
the year; and for the third year, $5.50 per week, 
with $200 at the end of his time.' That was 
the paper which he thought he burned, but it 
was put among my private papers, as I remem- 
bered when I heard of you. Mr. Waterson 
acknowledged that he drew the money for his 
own use, and was willing to pay you for lost 
time if I wouldn't prosecute him. So you see 
you are to thank him and not me for it." 

Without waiting for a reply Mr. Allen called 
Mrs. Loring. 

She came in with Sadie, Mr. Allen's "niece." 
They stayed an hour, when Dr. Wilson came in 
and drove them all off. He examined the knee, 
found it doing nicely, gave Charles another 
powder, called the colored gentleman to resume 
his watch, and went away. 

Charles endeavored to open conversation with 
the nurse, but sleep overtook him before he 
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could finish his first question, and he did not 
awake again until late the next morning. 

Dr. Homer came on Tuesday, as he said he 
would, and found Charles getting on finely. 
He gave a few directions and said he should not 
come again unless they sent for him. 

Charles continued to improve rapidly, and at 
the end of two weeks could sit up most of the 
day. Either his mother or Sadie was with him 
during the day, and, as was natural under the 
circumstances, Charles was soon pretty well sat> 
isfied to be alone with Sadie. 

At the end of a month Charles was able to 
get around on crutches, and he and his mother 
went back to their home. Sadie came over to 
see how he was, almost every day, and several 
times took him out for a sleighride. 

One of the first things that he did on getting 
home was to write to Dr. Homer for his bill. 

Dr. Homer wrote a short note to Charles, 
telling him he had no bill against him and that 
he never did have any. 

When Mr. Allen called, a few days later, 
Charles asked him how much Dr. Homer's bill 
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was, as he wanted to *pay it and get it off his 
mind. 

u As you did not engage Dr. Homer, you do 
not owe him anything, so don't say anything 
more about it. I came to see you to-day on 
special business. I do not want the care of my 
machine shop, and I have decided to make you 
my business manager. You have a good fore- 
man in Jackson, and a good financial man in 
Mr. Sampson. I will spend a few hours at the 
office each day till you get used to your new 
work, and then you can try it alone." 

Charles tried to say he was not competent to 
take such a position, but Mr. Allen would not 
listen to him. He had seen specimens of his 
designing, and had talked with the men in the 
shop, and they all had a good word for Charles, 
both as to his integrity and ability. 

A month later Charles entered upon his new 
duties, and he got along so well that Mr. Allen 
soon began to shorten his visits, and inside of 
three months he had ceased to come to the office 
altogether, and if Charles wished to see him he 
had to go to the house. 
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Charles seemed to think he required consider- 
able showing, however, and many an evening he 
spent at Mr. Allen's house. 

Of course he went on business only, but as 
he went just the same when Mr. Allen was out 
of town, folks began to think it was Mr. Allen's 
daughter he was after (though Charles still sup- 
posed it was his niece). These rumors reached 
Mr. Allen's ears, of course, but he did not seem 
to pay any attention to them. 

One evening Charles had a longer interview 
than usual with Mr. Allen, about a contract he 
wished to make, and Mr, Allen at once gave his 
consent, and seemed very much pleased that he 
should want to make it. 

Matters went on in this way through the 
whole year, Charles going two or three times a 
week to "consult with Mr. Allen on business 
matters," till about three weeks before Christ- 
mas, when every man in the shop (and many 
more who did not work in that shop or any 
other), were invited to the wedding of Charles 
Loring and Sadie Allen. 

When Charles came to the office next morn- 
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ing, Mr. Sampson, the treasurer, congratulated 
him upon his approaching marriage with Mr. 
Allen's daughter. 

" You are mistaken about the young lady, it 
is Mr. Allen's niece, not his daughter, whom I 
am to marry." 

"The invitation says 'at the house of the 
bride's father,' anyway," answered Mr. Sampson, 
smiling, for he knew all about it. 

" There is a mistake about it I assure you, and 
I will go right up to Mr. Allen's and tell him 
about it." 

Charles started at once for Mr. Allen's house. 
He walked so fast that when he arrived there he 
was all out of breath, and could hardly speak. 
As he was ushered into the library he could not 
help noticing the mysterious expression on Mr, 
Allen's face, and the extreme difficulty Sadie 
had in trying to keep from laughing right out, 
for both of them guessed his errand. As soon 
as possible Charles said: 

" Those invitations are all wrong, Mr. Allen, 
They say the ceremony is to take place at the 
house of the bride's father." 
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"I don't see anything wrong about that." 

"But I supposed Sadie was your niece," said 
Charles, the truth suddenly flashing across his 
mind. 

" A mere supposition, young man, for I am 
sure I never told you such a thing, and if Sadie 
has, you must settle it with her." 

"Poor Charlie," said Sadie, "he has been as 
badly swindled by us as he was by Mr. Water- 
son. Leave him with me, papa, and I'll see if I 
can't make him forgive us." 

Mr. Allen withdrew and left Sadie to make 
the necessary explanations. Everything must 
have been settled satisfactorily, for when the 
minister came on Christmas eve, he found the 
happy pair ready for him, and a large company 
assembled to witness the ceremony. 

The large number of presents showed that 
the friends of the couple were not only numer- 
ous, but many of them wealthy. 

Among the most noticeable presents was that 
of Mr. Allen, giving the machine shop to the 
young couple, and that from the men in the 
shop — a magnificent silver tea service. 
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Perhaps we cannot do better than to leave 
them with their numerous friends, with the 
wish that all their troubles will end as well as 
the accident at the shop, and that they may 
enjoy many happy Christmasea, 
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